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COSTUMES. 



John Boheimith — ('^A dark gentleman, thiitv at the most") 
Plain black suit. Act IV., Dark suit light overcoat and 
gloves. Silk hat 

H. Wilfer — (** Rusty, Ruddy, Round.'*) Black suit and hat, worn 
and rusty. Act IV., Dressing-gown and slippers. Mu8t he 
short, stouty and blonde, 

Mr, Boffin — (" A broad, round-shouldered old feUow.") Thick 
shoes. Thick leather gaiters. Pea overcoat over suit of 
mourning. Broad-brimmed felt hat Acts II. and III., 
Checked or striped suit High-colored vest Flashy neck- 
cloth. Watch and seals. Act IV., Add overcoat and hat. 

George Sampson — ("A joung gentleman of rising prospects.") 
Blonde hair, parted in the middle. White trousers and vest. 
Velvet coat. Yellow gloves. Bright neck-tie. Silk hat. 
Large cane, the round head of which he holds in his mouth 
all the time. 

Bella — (" So mercenary, so wilful, but so pretty.") Act L, Plain 
black dress. Act II., Elegant riding habit Act III., Rich 
house-dress, changed in Scene 2 to very plain dress, sacque, 
and hat. Act IV., Stylish walking costume, (not too ricn.) 

Mrs, Wilfer — (" A tall woman, and an angular.'^) Severely plain 
brown or gray waist and skirt — short enough to show slip- 
pers and black stockings. Plain collar. Handkerchief tied 
over head an^ knotted under chin. Large-sized cotton 
gloves (worn all the time.) 

Lavvy — (" Old enough to be engaged.") Short costumes of girl 
of sixteen. Act IV., Long trailing house-dress, of bright 
color and over -trimmed. 

Mrs, Boffin — (** A smiling creature, broad of figure and simple of 
nature.") Elegant velvet or silk costumes. A profusion of 
jewelry. Broad velvet hat with long plumes. Acts I. and 
JV., Long velvet mantle. 
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ACT L 

Scene. — A plainLy fumiahed room in R Wilfer's home, Mbsu 
WiLFER sitting mqjesticaUy in the comer , L. Bella and Layyt 
playing backgammon, R. C. Doors R. and L. Window c 

Enter R Wilper, r. 

JR. W, Well, Piggywiggies, good morning ! and a fine moming 
it is too ! 

Mrs, W. If, R W., you had arisen from your repose at the hour 
generally adopted by your family as seasonable for leaving their 
couches, you might have accosted your family in more appropriate 
language. 

M, W, Why, what's the matter, my dear ? I'm sure — 

Mrs. W, {interrupting him with a wave of her gloved hand,) 
If you will gaze upon the entrance to your domicile, R W., as you 
issue forth to your daily toil, doubtless you will understand my 
meaning. 

B, W. Why, ^hat has happened, my dear ? 

Lawy, O lor ! they've been and took off ma's door-plate, pa, 
that's all. 

Mrs, W. Yes, the man came himself with a pair of pincers, and 
took it off, and took it away. He said that as he had no expecta- 
tion of ever being paid for it, and as he had an order for another 
Ladies* School door-plate, it was better (burnished up) for the in- 
terests of all parties. 

B, W, Perhaps it was, my dear ; what do you think ? 

Mrs, W, You are master here, R W. It is as you think ; not 
as I do. Perhaps it might have been better if the man had taken 
the door too ? 

B. W, My dear, we couldn't have done without the door, 

Mrs. W, Couldn't we? 

B. W. Why, my dear I Could we P 

Mrs* W. It is as you thinki R W. | uot m I do. 
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B, W, (sitting.) What I was thinking of, my dear, was, that as 
we have let our first floor so well, and as we have now no place iu 
which you could teach pupils, even if pupils — 

Mrs, W, (interrupting,) The milkman said he knew of two 
young ladies of the highest respectability who were in search of a 
suitable establishment, and he took a card. Tell your father whether 
it was last Monday, Bella. 

Bdla, But we never heard any more of it, ma. 

JR. W. In addition to which, my dear, if you have no place to put 
two young persons into— 

Mrs. W. (waving her gloved hand.) Pardon me, they were not 
young persons. Two young ladies of the highest respectability. 
Tell your father, Bella, whether the milkman said so. 

B, W. My dear, it is the same thing. 

Mrs. W. No, it is not. Pardon me ! 

B. W. I mean, my dear, it is the same thing as to space. As to 
space. I carry it no further than that And solely looking at 
it — as I am sure you will agree, my love — from a fellow-creature 
point of view, my dear. 

Mrs. W. I have nothing more to say. It is as you think, R. W. ; 
not as I do. (Bella jerks the ha^ikgammon hoard off the table 
and crosses to hearth-rug, c. Lavvy goes down on her hands and 
knees, and picks up the men.) Poor Bella ! 

B. W. And poor Lavinia, perhaps, my dear P 

Mrs. W. Pardon me, no ! No, R. W. Lavinia has not known 
the trial that Bella has known. The trial that your daughter Bella 
has undergone, is, perhaps, without a parallel, and has been borne, 
I will say, nobly. When you see your daughter Bella in her black 
dress, wnich she alone of all the family wears, and when you re- 
member the circumstances which have led to her wearing it and 
when you know how those circumstances have been sustained, then, 
R. W., lay your head upon your pillow, and say, " poor Lavinia ! " 

Lawy (from under the table.) I don't want to be " poored " by 
pa, nor anybody else ! 

Mrs. W. Vm sure you do not, my dear, for you have a fine, brave 
spirit And your sister Bella has a fine brave spirit of another kind 
— a spirit of pure devotion, a beau-ti-ful spirit 

Bella. I am sure, though you have no feeling for me, pa, I am 
one of the most unfortunate girls that ever lived. You know how 
poor we are, and what a glimpse of wealth I had, and how it melted 
away, and how I am here in this ridiculous mourning — which I 
hate ! — a kind of a widow who never was married. And yet you 
don't feel for me. — Yes you do, yes you do. (Goes to him and 
passes her hand through and through his hair.) 

B. W. My dear, I do. 

BdUu Yes, and I say you ought to. If they had only left me 
alone and told me nothing about it, it would have mattered much 
less, But that na^ty Mr. Lightfoot feels it bis duty, qs he saysj tQ 
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Irrite and tell me what is in reserve for nie, and then I am obliged 
to get rid of George Sampson. 

Lafwy (rising.) You never cared for George Sampson, Bella. 

BeUa. And did I say I did, miss P (George Sampson w»s verj 
fond of me, end adaired me very much, and put up with everything 
I did to him. 

Lawy. You were rude enough to him. 

Bella. And did I say I wasn't, miss P I am not setting up to be 
sentimental about George Sampson. I only say George Sampson 
was better than nothing. 

Lawy. You didn't show him that you thought even that. 

Bella. You are a chit and a little idiot, or you wouldn't make 
such a dolly speech. What did you expect me to do P Wait till 
you are a woman, and don't talk about what you don't understand. 
V ou only show your ignorance ! It's a shame ! There never was 
such a hard case ! I shouldn't care so much if it wasn't so ridicu- 
lous. It was ridiculous enough to have a stranger coming over to 
marry me, whether he liked it or not It was ridiculous enough to 
know I shouldn't like him — how could I like him, left to him in a 
will like a dozen of spoons, with everything cut and dried beforehand. 
Those ridiculous points would have been smoothed away by the 
money, for I love money, and want money — want it dreadfully. I 
hate to be poor, and we are degradingly poor, offensively poor, mis- 
erably poor, beastly poor. And if the truth was known, when the 
Harmon murder was all over the town, and people were speculating 
on its being suicide, I dare say those impudent wretches at the dubs 
and places made jokes about the miserable creature's having pre- 
ferred a watery grave to me. And the idea of being as poor as ever 
after all, and going into black, besides, for a man I never saw, and 
should have hated -* as far as JiewM concerned — if I had seen! 
And now he is dead, and aU the Harmon property is gone to those 
Boffins, and of course they will never take any notice of me, and 
I'm as poor as ever. It's a shame ! 

Mrs. W. Doubtless old Mr. Harmon was pleased with your per- 
sonal attractions, — as who is not pleased with a child of mine P — 
and judged you a fit companion for his son, — as who would not P 

Bella. Yes, without consulting his taste at alL 

Mrs. W. When I married your father my taste was not con- 
sulted. 

Lawy. Nor his either, was it, maP 

Mrs. W. Certainly not. It was not the custom with mamma and 
papa (I allude to my parents) to consult the wishes of theur of&pring^ 
on such matters. 

Lawy. Such matters t What matters P 

Bdla. They don't concern you, Lawy, at least As for me, pa, 
I am resolved to get money, and to get money I must marry money ! 
Talk to me of love! Talk to me of fiery dragons I But talk to nif 
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of money, and hones and caniaj|;e8» fine dreases and jewdry, aad 
then indeed we touch upon realities. {A knock L.) 

Mrs. W. Who is itP Enter 1 

^fi^ John Rokesmith, l. 

Boke. The servant-^l had her key in the door as I oame up, 
and directed me to this room, telling me I was expected. I am 
afraid I should have asked her to announce me. 

Mrs. W. (rising.) Pardon me ; not at all. Two of my daugh- 
ters. R. W., this is the gentleman who has taken our fbrst-floor. 
He was so ffood as to make an appointment for this morning, when 
you would be at home. 

Bokei Seeing that I am quite satisfied, Mr. Wilfer, with the 
rooms, and with their situation, and with their price, I suppose a 
memorandum between us of two or three lines, and a payment 
down, will bind the bargain P I wish to send in furniture without 
delay. (Tc^s a chair which R. W. offers him.) 

Mrs. W. The gentleman, R. W., proposes to take our apart- 
ments by the Quarter. A quarter's notice on either side. 

B. W. Shall I mention, sir, the form of a reference? 

Bake. I think that a reference is not necessary ; neither, to say 
the truth, is it convenient, for I am a stranger in London. I re* 
quire no reference from you, and perhaps, therefore, you will re- 
quire none from me. That will be fair on both sides. Indeed, I 
snow the greater confidence of the two, for I will pay in advance 
whatever you please, and I am going to trust my furniture here. 
Whereas, if you were in embarrassed circumstances — this is merely 
supposititious— 

Mrs. W> (sitting.) . Perfectly. 

Boke. Why then, I might lose it. .. 

B. W. Well, money and goods are certainly the best of refer- 
ences. 

BeUa. Do you think they are the best, paP 

B. W. Among the best, my dear. 

BeUa. I should have thought, myself, it was so easy tc add, ** tho 
usual kind of one." 

(Lawy gets pen and ink, and R. W. and Roke. sign the agreemmL) 

BeUa (taking the pen.) Where am I to go, pa, here in this oor- 
tter P {Signs. As she looks up RoKl looks at her and she ai Mm.) 

Boke. Much obliged to you, Miss Wilfer. 

Bella. Obliged P 

Boke, I have given yon so much trouble. 

BeUa. Signing mj nameP Yes, certainly. But I am your 
lUMllord's daughter, sir. (Roke. vags money to R W., and wit B.) 

BeUa. Pay we have got a muraerer for a tenant* 
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La9vy, Pa, we have got a robber. 

Bdla, To see him unable for his life to look anybody in the &oe ! 
There never was such an exhibition. 

B, W. My dears, he is a diffident gentleman, and I should say 
particularly so in the society of girls of your age. 

Bdl(i. Nonsense, our age \ What's that got to do wim him ? 

Laxftjy* Besides, we are not of the same age : -— which age P 

Bdla. Never you mind, Lavvy : you wait till you are of an age 
to ask such questions. Pa, mark my words ! Between Mr. Roke- 
smith and me there is a natural antipathy and a deep distrust ; and 
something will come of it ! {Qoe» to mirror.) 

B, W, My dear, and girls, between Mr. Rokesmith and me, there 
is a matter of eight sovereigns, and something for our supper shall 
come of it — something you all like. So now good morning, dears, 
and be sure to have a good iire kindled and the kettle boiling mer- 
rily, and this shall supply the rest (Exit L.) 

Lawy. And by this time to-morrow we shall have Mr. Roke- 
smith here, and shall be expecting to have our throats cut. 

Bdla, You needn't stand between me and the light for all that. 
This is another of the consequences of being poor ! The idea of a 
girl with a really fine head of hair having to do it by a few inches 
of looking-glass ! 

Lawy, You caught George Sampson with it, Bella, bad as your 
means of dressing it are^ 

Bella, you low little thing ! Caught George Sampson with it ! 
Don't talk about catching people, miss, till your own time for catch- 
up — as you call it — comes. 

Lavny. Perhaps it has come. 

Bdla* What did you say P What did you say, miss P Nothing 
to wear! Nothing to go out in! Nothing to dress by! Bein^ 
obliged to take in suspicious lodgers ! (A knock l.) 

Mrs. W. Peace ! Lavinia, attend ! (Bdla sits B.) 

Zamy (going to the door.) Please to walk in ! Our servant is out 

Enter Mb. and Mbs. Boffin, l. 

I£r. Boffin. Momin', momin' ! 

Lawy. Mr. and Mrs. Boffin, I thinks 

Mrs. B. Yes, dear, that's our name. 

Lmwy. If you'll step this way. — Ma, Mr. and Mrs. Boffin. 

(Exit Laovyt B.) 

Mrs. W. (rising.) Pardon me ; to what am I indebted for thi» 
]M>norP 

Mr. B. To make short of it, ma'am, perhaps you may be ae« 
ifuainted with the names of me and Mrs. Boffin as having comf 
into the Harmon property. 

Mrs. W* I have heard, sir, of such being the case. 

(ifo^iarw iftens to smA»^ wkvik theg take.} 
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Mr. B. And I dare say, ma'am, you are not very much inclined 
to take kindly to usP 

Mr9, W. rardon me. 'Twere unjust to visit upon Mr. and Mrs 
Boffin a calamity which was doubtless a dispensation. 

Mr. B, That's fau*ly meant, I am sure. Mrs. Boffin and me, 
ma'am, are plain people, and we don't want to pretend to anything, 
nor ^et to go round and round at anything f because there's always a 
straight way to everything. Consequently, we make this call to say, 
that we shall be glad to have the honor and pleasure of your daugh- 
ter's acquaintance, and that we shall be rejoiced if your daughter 
will come to consider our house in the light of her home equally 
with this. In short, we want to cheer your daughter, and to give 
her the opportunity of sharing such pleasures as we are agoing to 
take ourselves. We want to brisk her up, and brisk her about, and 
give her a change. 

Mrs, B. That's it ! Lor I let's be comfortable. 

Mrs. W, Pardon me. I have several daughters. Which of 
my daughters am I to understand is thus favored by the kind inten- 
tions of Mr. Boffin and his lady P 

Mrs, B. Don't you see P Naturally, Miss Bella, you know. 

Mrs. W. Oh-h I My daughter Bella is accessible, and shall speak 
for herself. • 

BdUt. I am much obliged to you, I'm sure, but I doubt if I have 
the inclination to go out at all. 

Mrs. W. Bella ! you must conquer this. 

Mrs. B, Yes, do what your ma says, and conquer it, my dear ] 
because we shall be so glad to have you, and because you are much 
too pretty to keep yourself shut up. We are going to move into a 
nice house, and we're going to set up a nice carriage, and we'll go 
everywhere and see everything. (Kisses Bella.) 

Mr. B. Yes, Mrs. Boffin has carried the day, ma'am, and we're 
going in neck and crop for Fashion. 

Mrs. W, Twere far from me to deny the right of Mr. and Mrs. 
Boffin to such pretensions. 

Mrs. B. (laughing.) Yes, what I want is Society. 1 say, a good 
house in a good neighborhood, good things about us, good living 
and good society. Lor-a-mussy ! when I think of me in a light 
yellow chariot and pair, with silver boxes to the wheels — 

Mr. B. Oh ! you was thinking of that, was you, my dear P 

Mrs. B, Yes I And with a footman up behind, with a bar across, 
to keep his legs from being poled I And with a coachman up in 
front, sinking down into a seat big enough for three of him, all cov- 
ered with upholstery in green and white I And with two bay horses 
tossing their heads and stepping higher than they trot longways ! 
And with you and me leaning back inside, as grand as ninepence ! 
Ha ha ha ! And so says I to Noddy, my dear, [to BeUa] let's do 
something for that poor disappointed girl that's had her riches all 
took away ; and so oere we are, and we want you to come and live 
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your own, my love. You mustn't take a dislike to us, to begin with, 
because we couldn't help it, you know, my dear. 

Mr. B. That's it ! that's it ! What a thinking steam-ingein this 
old lady is ! And she don't know how she does it. Neither does 
the ingein. 

Enter JjATVYyfoUoioed by George Sampson, e. 

Mrs. W, (rising,) My youngest daughter, Lavinia. Mr. George 
Sampson, a friend of the family. 

Mrs, B. If you like to bring your sister with you when you come 
to stay with us, of course we shall be elad. The better you please 
yourself. Miss Bella, the better vou'll please us. 

Lawy, Oh, my consent is of no consequence at all, I suppose P 

Bella. Lawy, have the goodness to be seen and not heara. 

Lawy. No, I won't ! I'm not a child, to be taken notice of by 
strangers. 

Bella. You are a child ! 

Lavvy, I'm not a child, and I won't be taken notice of. ** Bring 
your sister," indeed ! 

Mrs. W. Lavinia ! Hold ! I will not allow you to utter in my 
presence the absurd suspicion that any strangers — I care not what 
their names — can patronize my child. DcT you dare to suppose, 
you ridiculous ^irl, tnat Mr. and Mrs. Boffin would enter these doors 
upon a patronizing errand ; or, if they did, would remain within 
tnem, only for one single instant, while your mother had the 
strength yet remaining in her vital frame to request them to depart P 
You little know your mother if you presume to think so. 

Lawy, It's all very fine — 

Mrs. W. Hold ! I will not allow this. Do you not know what 
is due to guests P Do you not comprehend that in presuming to 
hint that this lady and gentleman could have any idea of patronizing 
any member of your family — I care not which — you accuse them 
of an impertinence little less than insane P 

Mr. B. Never mind me and Mrs. Boffin, ma'am ; we don't care. 

Mrs. W. Pardon me, but / do. 

Lawy. Yes, to be sure. 

Mrs, W. And I require my audacious child to please to be just 
to her sister Bella; to remember that her sister Bella is much 
sought after i and that when her sister Bella accepts an attention, 
she considers herself to be conferring qui-i-te as much honor as she 
receives. 

Bella. 1 can speak for myself, you know» ma. You needn^ 
bring me in, please. 

Lawy. And it's all very well aiming at others through conTen- 
lent me } but I should like to ask George Sampson what he says 
to it 
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Mri, W. (glaring at Geo. S.) Mr. Sampson, as a friend of thii 
bmily and a frequenter of this house, is, I am persuaded, far too 
well-bred to interpose on such an invitation. 

Mrs. B. We should be happy to see him at any time. 

George 8. Much obliged to you, but I*m always engaged, day 
and night. 

Mr, B. By the way, ma'am, you have a lodger P 

Mrs, W, A gentleman undoubtedly occupies our first floor, 

Mr. B, I may call him Our Mutual Friend. What sort of a 
fellow is Our Mutual Friend, now ? !po you like him ? 

Mrs, W. Pardon me! From the limited period of my acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Rokesmith, he seems to be a very eligible inmate. 

Mr. B. Well, i'm not particularly acquainted with him, ma'am. 
You give a good account of him. Is he at home ? 

Mrs. W. Mr. Rokesmith has but a short period since left this 
apartment. Indeed, (looking from window^ c.) there he stands at 
the garden gate. Waiting for you, perhaps. 

Mr. B. (rising to go.) Perhaps so. Saw me come in, maybe. 

Mrs. B. (going,) Good-bye for the present, Miss Bella. We 
shall meet again soon. 

Mr. B. 'Mornin', 'momin' ! (Exit Mr. and Mrs. Boffin, l.) 

Lavvy. There, Bella ! At last I hope you have got your wishes 
realized by your Boffins ! You'll be rich enough now with your 
Boffins ! You can have as much flirting as you like at your Bof- 
fins ! But you won't take me to your Boffins, I can tell you ! You 
and your Boffins too ! 

Geo. 8. (taking cane from his mouth,) If Miss Bella's Mr. Boffin 
comes any more of his nonsense iome, I only wish him to under- 
stand, as betwixt man and man, that he does it at his per — 

( Lavvy ^er^ his cane in again forcibly,) 

Mrs. W. Of their manners I say nothing. Of their appearan e 
I say nothing. Of the disinterestedness of their intentions towards 
Bella I say nothing. But the craft, the secrecy, the dark, deep, 
underhanded plotting written in Mrs. Boffin's countenance, make me 
shudder. (Exeunt Mrs. W., Lawy, and Geo. S., r.) 

BeUa, (taking a book, and throwing herself into a chair t R.) If 
there is anything ma delights in, it is in making us all seem ridicu- 
lous before strangers. But I mean to go and live with that dear 
old Mrs. Boffin ! I know I shall love her ! 

Enter Rokesmith, l., and stands silenUy. 

And then I shall escape all this poverty and misery, and having to 
take in suspicious lodgers — 

Roke. (interrupting,) I beg your pardon, Miss Wilfer, but I— 

Bella. Eh ? Oh, it's vou, is it ? 

Roke. Only I. A — fine — morning. 

BeUa. Is it P I was not thinking of the morning. 
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Bohe. So intent upon your book P 

BeUa (confused.) Yes. 

Soke, A love story, Miss Wilfer ? 

Bella, Oh dear, no, or I shouldn't be reading it It's more about 
money than anything else. 

BoJee, And does it say that money is better than anything P 

BeUa (throwing down the book.) Upon my word, I forget what it 
says, but you can find out for yourself if you like. I don't want it 
any more. 

Boke. I am charged with a mess^e for you. Miss Wilfer. 

Bella. Impossible, I think ! 

Boke. From Mrs. Boffin. She desired me to say to you (what 
she forgot), that she will be ready to receive you in another week, or 
two at furthest. You do not know, perhaps, Miss Wilfer, that I am 
Mr. Boffin's Secretary. 

Bella, I'm as wise as ever, for I don't know what a Secretary is. 
Not that it signifies. 

Boke, ' Not at all. 

BeUct, Then are you going to be always there, Mr. HokesmithP 

Boke, Always? No. Very much there P Yes. 

Bella, Dear me ! 

Boke, But my position there as Secretary, will be very difierent 
from yours as guest. You will know little, or nothing about me. I 
shall transact tne business ; you will transact the pleasure. I shall 
have my salary to earn ; you will have nothing to do but to enjoy 
and attract. 

Bdla, Attract, sir? I don't understand you. 

Boke, Excuse me. Since I have become entrusted with Mr. 
Boffin's affairs I have naturally come to understand the obligation he 
feels towards you, and the deep interest he takes in your welfare. I 
venture to remark, that much of your loss may be repaired. I 
speak, of course, merely of wealth, Miss Wilfer. The loss of a 
perfect stranger, whose worth, or worthlessness, I cannot estimate — 
nor you either — is beside the question. But this excellent gen- 
tleman and lady are so full of simplicity, so full of generosity, so 
inclined towards you, and so desirous to — how shall I express it P 
— to make amends for their good fortune, that you have only to 
respond. I take the liberty of saying these lew words. You don't 
consider them intrusive, I hope ? 

BeUa. Really, Mr. Rokesmith, I can't say what I consider them. 
They are perfectly new to me, and may be founded altogether on 
your own imagination. 

Boke. You will see. 

Be~enier Mbs. W., b. 

Soke, I have been telling Miss Wilfer that I have become, by a 
eurious chance, Mr. Boffin's Secretary, or man of business* 
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Mr9, W. I have not the honor of any intimate acquaintanee with 
Mr. Boffin, and it is not for me to congratulate that gentleman on 
;he acquisition he has made. 

Boke. A poor one enough. 

Mrs. W. rardon me ; the merits of Mr. Boffin may be highly 
distinguished — may be more distinguished than the countenance 
of Mrs. Boffin would imply — but it were the insanity of humility 
to deem him worthy of a better assistant. 

Boke, You are very good. I have also been telling Miss Wilfer 
that she is expected very shortly at the new residence in town. 

Mrs. Wm. Having tacitly consented to my child's acceptance of 
the proffered attentions of Mrs. Boffin, I interpose no objection. 

Bdla. Don't talk nonsense, ma, please. 

Mrs. TF. Peace ! 

Bdia, No, ma, I am not going to be made so absurd. Inter- 
posing objections ! 

Mrs. W. (very grandly.) I say that I am not going to ipterpose 
objections. If Mrs. Boffin (to whose countenance no disciple of 
Lavater could possibly for a single moment subscribe) seeks to 
illuminate her new residence with the attractions of a child of mine, 
I am content that she should be favored by the company of a child 
of mine. 

Boke. Tou use the word, ma'am, I have myself used, when you 
speak of Miss Wilfer's attractions there. 

Mrs, W. Pardon me, but I had not finished. 

Boke. Pray excuse me. 

Mrs. W. I was about to say, that when I use the term attrac- 
tions, I do so with the qualification that I do not mean it in any 
way whatever. 

iella. Quite enough about this, I am sure, on all sides. Have 
the goodness, Mr. Rokesinith, to give my love to Mrs. Boffin — 

Mrs. W. Pardon me ! Compliments. 

Bella. Love ! 

Mrs. W. No ! Compliments. 

Boke. Say Miss Wilfer's love, and Mrs. Wilfer's compliments. 

Bella. And I shall be very glad to come when she is ready for 
me. The sooner the oetter. 

Mrs. W. One last word, Bella, before descending to the family 
apartment. ^ I trust that, as a child of mine, you will ever be sen- 
sible that it will be graceful in you, when associating with Mr. and 
Mrs. Boffin upon equal terms, to remember that the Secretary, Mr. 
Rokesmith, as your fathei-'s lodger, has a claim on your good word. 

(Exeunt Bella and Mrs. W., r.) 

Boke. (alone.) So insolent, so trivial, so capricious, so mercenary, 
80 careless, so hard to touch, so hard to turn I And yet so pretty. 
•o pretty ! And If she knew I (Exit slowly L.) 

Ad Drop. 
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ACTIL 

BCOD^E. — Drawing-room in Mr, Boffin* s mansion ; dock on maiUd ; 
Una mirror^ c. ; plants and flowers in background. Doors B., L., 
anac 

Enter Bella in riding-habit, a 

BeUa. I could endure that hateful ride no longer. I must see Mr. 
Rokesmith to-day, and Tve sent for him to meet me here. Telling 
me of my duty to my family, indeed ! Setting himself up at my 
adviser I I have a right to be rude to him I (Takes off her hat 
and gloves f and sits in arm-chair by a small table, B.) 

Enter Mb. Boffin, l. 

Mr, B. Ah, Bella my dear, back again ! That's right ; <' enfoy 
each day while yet you may," as says my literary man with a wooden 
leg. 

BeHa. He must be a queer man, sir. 

Mr, B, He is, my dear % a regular slasher at poetry. Why, 111 
tell you how he lapsed into it one day nearly eTery other line. 
Want to hear it, my dear P 

BeUa. Yes, do say it 

Mr. B. {repeating mechanically.) 

<< rU tell thee how the maiden wept, Mrs. Boffin, 
When her true love was slain, ma'am, 
And how her broken spirit slept, Mrs. Boffin, 

And never woke again, ma'am. 
ni tell thee (if agreeable to Mr. Boffin) how the steed drew 
nigh. 
And left his lord afar : 
And if my tale (which I hope Mr. Boffin m^ht excuse) 
should make you sigh, 
111 strike the light guitar." 

The poem was to me and Mrs. Boffin, and I consider that it brings 
US both in, in a beautiful manner. I got Bokesmith to make a 
eopy of it, and the old lady thinks of having it framed. By the 
way, you've no idea what an amount of work that Secretary does, 
Bella, my dear. He takes such wonderful care of my affairs. And 
yet, somehow, I can't make him out 

Bella. May I ask why, sir ? 

Mr. B. Well, my dear, he won't meet an^ company here but 
YOU. When we have visitors, I should wish mm to have his regii* 
lar place at the table, like ourselves % but no, he won't tako it. 
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BeUa. It he considers himself aboye it, I shoald leaT« him aloniL 

Mr, B, It ain't that, my dear. He don't consider himself above it. 

Sella. Perhaps he considem himself beneath it. If so, ha 
ought to know best. 

Mr, B. No, it ain't that neither. Rokesmith 's a modest man, 
but he don't consider himself beneath it. 

Bella, Then what does he consider, sir ^ 

Mr, B, Dashed if I know ! It seemed at first as if it was only 
tii3 lawyer he objected to meet, but now it seems to be everybody 
except you. 

BeUa {rising and walking up C.) Indeed 1 Thai's it, then ! 
Bather cool, I think, in a Secretary and pa's lodger, to make me 
the subject of his jealousy and keep eligible people off! 

Mr. B. {aside,) Oho, that's it, is it ? 



if ell, my lady, we mutt 

bring you round. 

JSnter KoKTWirrai, l. 

(alimd,) Here's Rokesmith now. Good bye, my dear. NaVa a 
good chance to tell him what you think of him. Put it to him strcmg, 
Bella, my dear. Ha, ha ! ^ {Exit L.) 

Bella {turning.^ Mr. Roketmitii, I wanted to say something to 
you when I could have the opportunity. You have no right to 
think ill of me, sir. 

Bohe, You don't know how well I think of you. Miss Witfer. 

^dla {sitting,) Truly, you must have a very high opinion of 
me, Mr. Rokesmith, when you believe that in prosperity I neg^ct 
and forget my old home. 

Boke, Do I believe so ? 

Beilla. You did^ sir, at any rate. 

Boke, I took the liberty of reminding you of a Uttle omission 
into which you had fallen — insensibly and naturally fallen. It was 
no more than that. 

BeUa, And I beg leave to ask you, Mr. Rokesmith, why you took 
that liberty? — I hope there is no ofibnce in the phrase P it is your 
own, remember. 

Boke. Because I am truly, deeply, profoundly interested in you. 
Miss Wilfer. Because I wish to see you always at your best. Be- 
cause I — shall I go on P 

BeUa, No, sir ; you have said more than enough. I beg 
that you will not go on. If you have any generosity, any honor, 
you will say no more. I wish to speak to you, sir, once for all, and 
t don't know how to do it. I beg for a moment's time. {After a 
pame.) You know how I am situated here, sir, and you know how 
I am situated at home. I must speak to you for myself^ since there 
ift no one about me whom I could ask to do so. It is not generous 
ill you, k is not honorable ia you, to conduct yourself towards, me 
aayoiido. 
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Boks, ' Ib it uogenerous or dishonorable to be deToted to yon i 
fascinated by youP 

BeUa, Preposterous ! 

Bokt. I now feel obliged to go on, though it were onl;^ in self- 
explanation and self-defence. 1 hope, Miss Wilfer, that it is not 
unpardonable — even in me — to ma^e an honest declaration of an 
honest devotion to you. 

BeUcu An honest declaration ! 

Boke, Is it otherwise P 

Bella* I must request, sir, that I may not be questioued. You 
must excuse me if I decline to be cross-examined. 

Boke, Oh, Miss Wilfer, this is hardly charitable. I ask you 
nothing but what your own emphasis suggests. However, I waive 
even that question. But what I have declare^* I take my stand by. 
I cannot recall the avowal of my earnest and deep attachment to 
you, and I do not recall it 

Bdla, I reject it, sir. 

Boke. I should be blind and deaf if I were not prepared for the 
reply. Forgive my offence, for it carries its punishment with it. 

^eUa, What punishment? 

Boke» Is my present endurance none ? But excuse me ; I dia 
not mean to cross-examine you again. 

Bdla, You take advantage of a hasty word of mine to make me 
seem — I don't know what I apoke without consideration when I 
used it. If that was bad, I am sorry ; but you repeat it after con- 
sideration, and that seems to me to be at least no better. For the 
resti I beg it may be understood, Mr. Rokesmith, that there is an 
end of this between us, now and for ever. 

Boke, Now and for ever. 

BeUa, Yes. I appeal to you, sir, not to jHirsue me. I appeal 
to you not to take advantage of your position in this house to make 
my position in it distressing and disagreeable. I appeal to you to 
discontinue your habit of making your misplaced attentions as plain 
to Mrs. Boffin as to me. 

Boke, Have I done so P 

Bella. I should think you have. In any case, it is not your fault 
if you have not, Mr. Kokesmith. 

jRoke. I hope you are wrong in that impression. I should be 
very sorry to have justified it I think I have not For the future 
there is no apprehension. It is all over. 

Bdla, I am much relieved to hear it. I have far other views in 
life, and why should you waste your own ? 

Boke. Mine ! My life 1 Pardon me. Miss Wilfer ; you have 
used some hard words, for which I do not doubt you have a justifi- 
cation in your mind, that I do not understand. Ungenerous and 
dishonorable. In what P 

Bdla. I would rather not be askad» 
2 
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Bohe. I would rather not ask, but the question is imposed upon 
ffie. Kindly explain ; or if not kindly, justly. 

Bdla, Oh, sir ! is it generous and honorable to use the power 
here which your favor with Mr. and Mrs. Boffin and your ability in 
your place give you, against me ? 

Boke, Against you ? 

Bdla. Is it generous and honorable to form a plan for gradually 
bringing their influence to bear upon a suit which 1 have shown you 
that I do not like, and which I tell you that I utterly reject P Would 
it be generous and honorable to step into your place — if you did 
80, for I don't know that you did, and I hope you did not — 
anticipating, or knowing beforehand, that I should come here, and 
designing to take me at this disadvantage? • 

Boke. This mean and cruel disadvantage ! 

Bdla. Yes. 

Boke, You are wholly mistaken, Miss Wilfer ; wonderfully mis- 
taken. 

Bdla (rising.) At least, sir, you know the history of my being 
here at all. And was it not enough that I should have been willea 
away like a horse, or a dog, or a bird ; but must you too begin to 
dispose of me in your mind, and speculate in me, as soon as I had 
ceased to be .the talk and the laugh of the town ? Am I for ever to 
be made the property of strangers ? 

Boke. Believe me, you are wonderfully mistaken. 

Bella. I should be glad to know it. ' 

Boke. I doubt if you ever will. Good-night. Of course I shall 
be careful to conceal any traces of this interview from Mr. and Mrs. 
Boffin while I remain here. Trust me, what you have complained 
of is at an end for ever. 

Bdla. I am glad I have spoken then, Mr. Rokesmith. It has 
been painful and difficult, but it is done. If I have hurt you, I 
hope you will forgive me. I am inexperienced and impetuous, and 
I have been a little spoiled, but I really am not so bad as I dare say 
I appear, or as you may think me. (Exit Rokesmith, l.) I didn't 
know the lovely woman could be such a dragon. (Going to the mir^ 
ror.) You have positively been swelling your features, you little 
fool ! I wish pa was here to talk about avaricious marriages, but he 
is better away, poor dear, for I know I should pull his hair if he wa$ 
here. (A pause.) He has no right to any power over me, and 
how do I come to mind him, when I don't care for him P Pa's 
lodger and a Secretary I indeed ! (Sits L.) 

Enter B. Mrs. Wilfer, followed by Lawy and Geo. S. arm-tn- 
arm. They advance slowly towards Bella. 

Lawy (pointing out objects in the room to George.) Exotics, 
George. An Ormolu clock, George. An Aviary beyond, George. 
Bdla (rising as she notes their approach,) Why, ma, is this 
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jroti P And here is Lawy too ! and George Sampson ! How do 
you do, allP Ma, you shall have this very best chair, Mrs. Boffin's 
9wn favorite. (Pushes arm-chair towards Mrs. W.) 

Mrs. W, Pardon me ! It were not fitting for me to occupy Mrs. 
Boffin's magnificent reclining couch, coming as we do from the abode 
of conscious though independent poverty. (Grosses to L. and sits on 
a high stool.) This is quite an honor for us. You will probably 
find your sister Lavinia grown, Bella. 

Lavvy (who has been examining the room, suddenly comes for' 
ward.) Ma, I really must request that you will not drag in such ndic- 
ulous nonsense as my having grown when I am past the growing age. 

Mrs. W. I grew myself after I was married. 

Lawy. Very well, ma, then I think you had much better have 
left it alone. 

George 8. To be sure, certainly. 

Lavvy. I suppose you won't consider yourself quite disgraced, 
Bella, if I give you a kiss ? Well ! (Sitting R., with Geo. S. by her 
side.) And how do you do, Bella P And how are your Boffins ? 

Mrs. W. Hold ! I will not suffer this tone of levity. 

Lavvy. My goodness me ! How are your Spoffins, then P since 
ma so very much objects to your Boffins. 

Mrs. W. Impertment girl ! Minx ! 

Lavvy. I don't care whether I'm a Minx, or a Sphinx ; it's ex- 
actly the same thing to me, and I'd every bit as soon be one as the 
other ; but I know this — I'll not grow alter I am married ! 

Oeo. 8. No, certainly not. 

Mrs. W. You will not P You will not ? 

Lawy. No, ma, I will not. Nothing shall induce me. 

Mrs. W. It was to be expected. A child of mine deserts me for 
the proud and prosperous, and another child of mine despises me. 
It is quite fitting. 

Bella. Ma, Mr. and Mrs. Boffin are prosperous, no doubt ; but 
you have no right to say they are proud. You must know very well 
that they are not. 

Lawy. In short, ma, you must know^ very well — or if you 
don't, more shame for you ! — that Mr. and Mrs. Boffin are just ab- 
solute perfection. 

Mrs. W. Truly, it would seem that we are required to think so. 
And this, Lavinia, is my reason for objecting to a tone of levity. 
Mrs. Boffin (of whose physiognomy I can never speak with the com- 
posure I would desire to preserve) and your mother are not on 
terms of intimacy. 

Lawy. After all, you know, Bella, you haven't told us how yi^ur 
Whats-his-names are. 

Bdla. I don't want to speak of them. They are much too kind 
and tooeood to be drawn into these discussions. 

Mrs. w. Why put it so ? Why adopt a circuitous form of 
ipeeohP It is polite and it is obliging ; but why do it P Why not 
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openly 8ay that they are much too kind and too good fotu$7 W# 
understand the allusion. Why disguise the phrase P 

Bella, Ma, you axe enough to dn?e a saint mad ; and so is Lavry I 

Mrs. W. Unfortunate Lav vy ! She always comes in for it. My 
poor child ! 

Lawy, Don't patronize mCt ma, because I can take care of my- 
self. 

Mrs. W, {to Bella.) I only wonder that you find time and incli- 
nation to tear yourself from Mr. and Mrs. Boffin, and come to see 
us at all. I shall expect you but seldom. 

Bella. Ma, I think you are too bad, and so is Lawy. Pa is too 
magnanimous to feel envy and spite towards my generous friends, 
and pa is delicate enough and .gentle enough to remember the sort 
of little claim they thought I had upon them. And I always ilid 
love poor dear pa better than all the rest of you put together, and I 
always do, and I always shall I {Bursts into tears,) 

Mrs. W. {raising her eyes to Jieaven.) Fate has spared you this, 
H. W., whatever it may have thought proper to inflict upon me. 
{Bursts into tears.) 

Lawy, {walking around excitedly.) I hate the Boffins ! I don't 
care who objects to their being called the Boffins. I will call 'em 
the Boffins. And I say they are mischief-making Boffins, and I say 
the Boffins have set Bella against me, and I tell the Boffins to their 
faces, that they are detestable Boffins, disreputable Boffins, odious 
Boffins, beastly Boffins. There ! {Flings herself into a chair and 
weeps.) 

George 8. {rising.) What I mean to say is, Why do you take me 
to the glittering halls with which I can never compete, and then 
taunt me with my moderate salary ! Is it generous P Is it kind P 
Bear with a wretch, Lavinia, bear with a wretch, ma'am, who feels 
the noble sacrifice you make for him {slaps his forehead), but is 
goaded almost to madness when he thinks of competing with the 
rich and infiuentiaL {FaUs on his knees at Lavtt's fed and 

Ad Dr^fpf (grnds.) 
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ACT IIL 

Scene I. — Same as Act IL 

Mr. and Mrs. Boffin discovered sitting together an a sofOf c. 

Mr. B. And so that is the secret, is it, old lady ? 

Mrs, B, Yes, Noddy j and to think that he is our own little John 
liarmon, our own little boy that we watched and tended ; and he so 
sad and sorrowful, and we never to know. 

Mr, B, But how did you find him out, tell me now ? 

Mrs, B, 0, when I looked in last niffht and saw him sitting 
lonely by the fire, so sad, so lonely, after what our Bella had 
been saying to him, every grain of the gunpowder that had been 
lying sprinKled thick about him ever since I first set eyes oo him 
when he came to be your Secretary, took fire, and I knew him. Too 
many times I'd seen him when he was a poor child, sitting, lonely, 
to be pitied heart and hand. I just made out to cry, " I know you 
now, you're John I " (Laughs and cries at once.) 

Mr. B, Well, well, old lady, it's all right now. He's come to 
life again, and shall have his money back and be happy. 

Mrs, B. But he won't take it, Noddy. 

Mr. B. 0, that's all a notion. It's all because — now I've got a 
secret to tell you, old lady. Rokesmith — 

Mrs, B. (interrupting.) My little John Harmon. 
. Mr. B. Yes, our John Harmon, old lady, only he will call him- 
self otherwise. Well, he's in love with our Bella, and now I've got 
a plan to make her fall in love with him. Don't you see P 

Mrs, B. Bless her dear little heart, Noddy ; I think she loves him 
now, only she don't know it herselfl 

Mr. B, But she has refused him. She wants to marry money. 
She has mighty grand ideas ! 

Mrs, B, Bless you, that's all a notion. Noddy, that's all a notion. 

Mr. B, Well, I've got a notion too. You know how I've been 
treating him of late on purpose to make her take his part. Now, to- 
day we shall see. I'll go it stronger. I'll be a regular old grisly 
growler. 

Mrs. B. Don't be too hard, Noddy my love. 

Mr, B. (rising and walking about.) Yes I shall. I'll be a brown 
bear, a regular old grim one. Now, old lady, you mustn't spoil it 
alL Come, put on a sober face, for here comes Bella. 

Enter Bella, b. 

Mr. B. Don't be alarmed, Bella, my dear. I'll see yoa lighted* 
Betta, See me righted, sir? 
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Mr. B, (drawing her hand through his arm.) Ay, ay ! ^ee yol 
righted. 

Enter Kokeshith, l. 

Mr. B. Shut the door, sir ! I have got something to say to you 
which I fancy you'll not he pleased to hear. 

Boke. I am sorry to reply, Mr. Boffin, that I think that very 
likely. 

Mr, B. What do you mean P 

Roke. I mean that it has become no novelty to me to hear from 
your lips what I would rather not hear. 

Mr. B, Oh ! perhaps we shall change that. 

Roke. I hope so. 

Mr. B, Now, sir, look at this young lady on my arm. 

Roke. I do so. 

Mr. B. How dare you, sir, tamper, unknown to me, with this 
young lady P How dare you pester this young lady with your im- 
pudent addresses P 

Roke. I must decline to answer questions that are so offensively 
asked. 

Mr. B. You decline to answer, do you? Then 1*11 tell you 
what it is, Rokesmith ; I'll answer for you. There are two sides to 
this matter, and Fll take 'em separately. The first side is, sheer 
Insolence. That's the first side. It was sheer Insolence in you even 
to think of this young lady. This young lady was far above you. 
This young lady was no match for you. This young lady was lying 
in wait for money, and you had no money. What are you, I should 
like to know, that you were to have the audacity to follow up this 
young lady ? This young lady was looking about the market for a 
good bid ; she wasn't in it to be snapped up by fellows that had no 
money to lay out ; nothing to buy with. 

BeLla^ (going quickly to Mrs. Boffin.) Oh, Mr. Boffin ! Mrs. Bof- 
fin, pray say something for me ! (Mrs. B. weeps.) 

Mr. B. Old lady, you hold your tongue. Bella, my dear, don't 
you let yourself be put out. V\\ right you. 

Bella. But you don't, you don't right me ! You wrong me ! 

Mr. B. Don't you be put out, my dear. Now, you Rokesmith ! 
You hear me tell you that the first side of your conduct was Inso- 
lence — Insolence and Presumption. Answer me one thing, if you 
can. Didn't this young lady tell you so herself? 

Bella, {burying her face in her hands.) Did I, Mr. Rokesmith ? 
O say, Mr. Rokesmith ! Did I? ^ 

Roke. Don't be distressed, Miss Wilfer j it matters very little 
now. 

Mr. B, Ah ! ,You can't deny it, though I 

BeUa. But I have asked him to forgive me since ; and I would 
ask him to forgive me now again, upon my knees, if it would span 
him. (Mrs. B. bvrstM into tears.) 
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Mr. B. Old lady, stop that noise ! Tender-hearted io you, MiM 
Bella. Now, you Rokesmith, I tell you that's oue side of your con- 
duct — Insolence and Presumption. Now, I'm a-coming to the 
other, which is much worse. This was a speculation of yours. 

Roke, I indignantly deny it 

Mr, B. It's of no use your denying it ; Tve got a head upon my 
shoulders, and it ain't a toby's. What ! Don't I know what grabia 
are made at a man with money ? If I didn't keep my eyes open, and 
my pockets buttoned, shouldn't I be brought to the workhouse be- 
fore I knew where I was ? I'm agoing to unfold your plan before 
this young lady ; I'm agoing to show this young lady the second view 
of you ; and nothing you can say will stave it off. {Bella sinks into 
a chair and hides her face.) Now, attend here, Bella my dear. 
Rokesmith, you're a needy chap. You're a chap that I pick up in 
the street. Are you, or ain't you P 

Boke. Go on, Mr. Boffin ; don't appeal to me. 

Mr. B, Not appeal to you! No, I should hope not ! Appealing 
to yoUf would be rather a rum course. You come and ask me in 
the street to take you for a Secretary, and I take you. Very good. 

Boke. Very bad. 

Mr. B. What do you say ? This Rokesmith is a needy young 
man that I take for my Secretary out of the open street. This 
Rokesmith gets acquainted with my affairs, and gets to know that I 
mean to settle a sum of money on this young lady. *' Oho !" says 
^is Rokesmith; "this will be a good haul; I'll go in for this I" 
But fortunately she was too many for him, and a pretty figure he 
cuts now he is exposed. There he stands ! Look at him ! 

Boke. Your unfortunate suspicions, Mr. Boffin — 

Mr. B. Precious unfortunate for you, I can tell you. 

Boke. — are not to be combated by any one, and I address my- 
self to no such hopeless task. But I will say a word upon the 
truth. 

Mr. B. {snapping his fingers.) Yah ! Much you care about the 
truth. 

Mrs, B, Noddy ! My dear love I 

Mr. B. Old lady, you keep still. I tell him again, much he 
cares about the truth, 

Boke. Our connection being at an end, Mr. Boffin, it can be of 
Tery little moment to me what you say. 

Mr. B Oh ! You are knowing enough to have found out that 
our connection 's- at an end, eh ? But you can't get beforehand with 
me. Look at this in my hand. This is your pay, on your discharge. 
You can only follow suit. You can't depiive me of the lead. Let's 
have no pretending that you discharge yourself. I discharge you. 

Boke, So that I go, it is all one to me. 

Mr,B, Is it? But it's two to me, let me tell you. Old lady, 
don't you out in. You keep stdl. 

Boke* Have you said all you wish to say to me P 
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Mr. B. I don't know whether I haTe or not. It dependf. 

Boke, Perhaps you will consider whether there are any othel 
•Irong expressions that you would like to hestow upon me ? 

Mr. B. 1*11 consider that at my convenience, and not at voura. 

Mrs, B. Noddy ! My dear, dear Noddy ! You sound so hard ! 

Mr^ B. Old lady, if you cue in when requested not, I'll get a 
pillow and carry you out of the room upon it. What do you want 
to say, you Rokesmith ? 

Boke. To you, Mr. Boffin, nothing. But to Miss Wilfer and to 
your good kind wife, a word. 

Mr. B. Out with it then, and cut it short, for we've had enough 
of you. 

Boke, I have home with my false position here, that I might not 
be separated from Miss Wilfer. Since Miss Wilfer rejected me I 
have never again urged my suit, to the best of my belief, with a 
spoken syllable or a look. But I have never changed in my devo- 
tion to her, except — if she will forgive my saying so — that it is 
deeper than it was, and better founded. 

Mr. B. Now, mark this chap's saying. Miss Wilfer, when he 
means Pounds, Shillings, and Pence ! 

Boke. My interest in Miss Wilfer began when I first saw her , 
even began when I had only heard of her. It was, in fact, the cause 
of my throwing myself in Mr. Boffin's way, and entering his service. 
Miss Wilfer has never known this until now. 

Mr. B. Now, this is a very artful dog. This is a longer-headed 
schemer than I thought him. See how patiently and methodically he 
goes to work. He says to himself, " I'll get in with Boffin, and I'll 
get in with this young lady, and 111 work 'em both at the same time, 
and I'll bring my pigs to market somewhere." I hear him say it, 
bless you ! Why, I look at him now, and I see him say it ! But 
luckily he hadn't to deal with the people he supposed, Bella my 
dear I And he's beat, that's what he is j regularly beat. He 
thought to squeeze money out of us, and he has done for himself 
instead, Bella my dear ! There's your pay, Rokesmith, {throwing 
money on the floor,) I dare say you can stoop to pick it up, after 
what you have stooped to here. 

Boke. I have stooped to nothing but this ; and this is mine, for I 
have earned it by the hardest of hard labor. 

Mr. B. You're a pretty quick packer, 1 hope ; because the sooner 
you are gone, bag and baggage, the better for all parties. 

Boke. You need have no fear of my lingering. • 

Mr, B. You pretend to have a mighty admiration for this young 
lady? 

Boke. 1 do not pretend. 

Mr. B. Oh ! Well. You have a mighty admiration for this 
young lady -^ since you are so particular P 

B^ Yes. 

Mr. B. How do you xeeoncik that» with this young lady's iiii§« 
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ing up her money to the church-weathercocks, and racing off at a 
apUtting pace for the workhouse ? 

Roke. I don't understand you. 

Mr. B. Don't you P Or wcn't you ? What else could you have 
made this young lady out to be, if she had listened to such addresses 
as yours P 

JRoke. What else, if I had been so happy as to win her affections 
and possess her heart ! 

Mr, B. Win her affections and possess her heart ! Mew says 
the cat, Quack-quack says the duck, Bow-wow-wow says the doe I 
Win her affections and possess her heart! Mew, Quack-ouack, 
Bow-wow ! What is due to this young lady is Money, and this 
young lady right well knows it. 

Boke, You slander the young lady. 

Mr. B. You slander the young lady ; you with your affections 
and hearts and trumpery. You and your affections and hearts are 
a Lie, sir ! 

Boke. Mrs. Boffin, for your delicate and unvarying kindness I 
thank you with the warmest gratitude. Good-bye ! Miss Wilfer, 
good-bye I 

Mr. B. And now, my dear, I hope you feel that }^uVe been 
righted ! 

Bella, (starting up.) O Mr. Rokesmith, before you go, if you 
could but make me poor again ! Oh ! Make me poor again, some- 
body, I beg and pray, or my heart will break if this goes on ! Pa 
dear, make me poor again and take me home ! I was bad enough 
there, but I have been so much worse here. Don't give me money, 
Mr. Boffin, I won't have money. Keep it away from me, and only let 
me sjjeak to good little pa, and lay my head upon his shoulder, and 
tell him all my griefs. Nobody else can understand me, nobody else 
can comfoil me, nobody else knows how unworthy I am, and yet can 
love me like a little child. I am better with pa than any one — * 
more innocent, more sorry, more glad! (Throws herself at Mrs. 
Boffin's feetf weeping.) 

Mr. B. There, my dear, there. You are righted ; and it's all 
right 

Bella. I hate you ! At least, I can't hate you, but I don't like 
you. 

Mr.B. Hullo! 

Bdlaf (rising.) You are a scolding, unjust, abusive, aggravating, 
bad old creature. I am angry with my ungrateful self for calling 
you such names, but you are ! You are ! You know you are ! I 
have heard you with shanie ! — shame for myself, and shame for you. 
You ought to be above the base tale-bearing of a time-serving 
creature, but you are above nothing now. When I came here I 
Honored you and respected you, and I soon loved you. But now I 
een't bear the sight of you. At least, I don't know as I ought to 
go 80 far a6 that — only — you're a monster ! The best wish I oa« 
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wish vol) iA that you hadn't a single farthing in the world, tf an^ 
true friend could make you a bankrupt you would be a duck» but as 
a man of property you're a — demon. Mr. Bokesmith, pray stay 
one moment. Pray hear one word from me before you go. I am 
deeply sorry for the reproaches you have borne on my account. Out 
of the depths of my heart I earnestly and truly beg your pardon. 

{Gives her hand,) 

Boke, God bless you ! 

Bella* Mr. Boffin's speeches were detestable to me, shocking to 
me. It is quite true that there was a time when I deserved to be so 
righted) but I hope that I shall never deserve it again. 

(RoKE. raises her hand to his lips^ and exit L.) 

BeUa. He has gone. He has been most shamefully treated, and 
most unjustly and basely driven away, and I am the cause of it I 
must go home. I am very grateful to you for all you have done for 
me, but I cannot stay here. 

Mrs, B, My darling girl ! 

Bella. No, I cannot stay here. Oh, you vicious old thing ! 

Mr8. B, Don't be rash, my love. Think well of what you do. 

Mr. B. Yes, you had better think well of what you do. 

Bella. I shall never more think well of you. And, what is more, 
you're wholly undeserving of the Gentleman you have lost 

Mr. B. Whv, you don't mean to say, Miss Bella, that you set up 
Rokesmith against me P 

Bella. I do ! He is worth a Million of you. I would rather he 
thought well of me, though he swept the street for bread, than that 
you did, though you splashed the mud upon him &om the wheels of 
a chariot of pure gold — There! 

Mr. B. Well, I'm sure ! 

BeUa. And for a long time past, when you have thought you set 
yourself above him, I have only seen you under his feet — There ! 
And throughout I saw in him the master, and I saw in you the 
man — There ! And when you used him shamefully, I took his part 
and loved him — There! I boast of it (Throws hersdf into a 
chair, and cries.) 

Mr. B. Now look here. Give me your attention, Bella. I am 
not angry. 

Bella. I am ! 

Mr. B. I say I am not angry, and I mean kindly to you, and I 
want to overlook this. So you'll stay where you are, and we'll agree 
to say no more about it. 

Bma (rising hurriedly.) No, I can't stay here ; I can't think of 
staying here. I must go home for good. 

Mr. B. Now don't be silly | don't do what you're sure to be 
sorry for. 

Bella. I shall never be sorry for it ; and I should always be sorry, 
and should every minute of my life despise myself, if I remained 
bere after what nas happened. 
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Mr, B, At least, Bella, let there be no mistake about it. Look 
before you leap, you know. Stay where you are, and all's well, and 
all's as it was to be. Go away, and you can never come back. 

Bella, I know that I can never come back, and that's what I 
mean. 

Mr. B. You mustn't expect that I'm agoing to settle money an 
you if you leave us like this, because I am not No, Bella ! Be 
careful ! Not one brass farthing. 

Bella. Expect ! Do you think that any power on earth could 
make me take it, if you did, sir? {Ooes to Mrs. B. and falls on 
her knees before her.) You're a dear, a dear, the best of dears ? 1 
can never be thankftil enough to you, and can never forget you. If 
I should live to be blind and deaf, I know I shall see and hear you, 
in my fancy, to the last of my dim old days ! 

Mrs, B, My dear gu*l ! My darling girl ! My sweet pretty I 

Bella {rising and going to Mb. B.) I am very glad that I called 
you names, sir, because you richly deserved it. But I am very sorry 
that I called you names, because you used to be so different. Say 
good-bye I 

Mr, B, Good-bye. 

Bella, If I knew which of your hands was the least spoiled, I 
would ask you to let me touch it, for the last time. 

Mr. B, Try the left hand ; it's the least used. 

Bella {taking his hand.) You have been wonderfully good and 
kind to me, and I kiss it for that. You have been as bad as bad 
could be to Mr. Rokesmith, and I throw it away for that. Thank 
you for myself, and good-bye I 

Mr, B, Good-bye. (Bella kisses him suddenly^ embracea 

Mrs. B., and runs out L.) 

Mr, B, {slapping his knees and laughing.) Ha, ha I What do you 
think of me now, old lady ? Wasn't 1 a regular old brown one ? 

Mrs. B, {wiping her eyes.) O Noddy, you was so hard. 

Mr, B, Of course I was, old lady ; but didn't I bring her round ? 
Ha, ha! {hnitating ^mA^K.) "You're a monster! and I never 
again shall think well of you\ " Didn't she put it to me, old lady ? 
(imitating as before.) *'I hate you ! " Ha, ha ! Didn't she look 
pretty, and didn't her little eyes snap and her little feet beat the 
floor? I tell you, old lady, we've done a glorious day's work. 

Mrs. B. But we've lost her for ever, Noddy. 

Mr. B. Not a bit of it. She thinks so, no doubt. But I tell 
you it'll be all right before we know it. Wasn't I a grisly old 
growler, though ? I knew she'd come through it true golden gold, 
and she ha«. Now she'll run home and John will go after her, and 
they'll both be happy, and we'll be happy too, old lady, and bide our 
time. This is the happiest piece of work we've ever done, old lady, 
I'll be bound. {Seizes Mrs. B. round the waist and dances wit^hir 
oibout iM room and out through the entrance c.) 
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Scene n. — A dingy office. Desks, stools, &c. Doors B. and K 
Window C. R. W. seated at desk, r. c, eating bread and milk. 

R. W, I wonder if my little Bella is really enjoying herself with 
all her riches and elegance. (Sighs.) When she comes to see her 
poor, shabby old father, she looks so lovely and is dressed so beau- 
tifully that I feel almost afraid she*Jl forget us all one of these days, 
after she marries the enormously wealthy husband that she talks so 
much about. Well, well, poor old Rumty will be sorry to lose his 
lovely woman, for she's a very sweet and dear little woman in spite 
of her mercenary ideas. God bless her ! (Bella 7-uns in L., seizes 
R. W. round the neck and kisses him heartily.) 

Bella There, dear pa. how do you like that ? 

B. W. {breathlessly.) Very much, my dear. But, my dear, I 
never was so surprised ! The idea of your coming down the lane 
yourself. Why didn't you send the footman down the lane, my 
love? 

Bella (sitting by his side.) I have brought no footman with me, 
pa. 

R. W, Oh, indeed ! But you have brought the elegant turnout, 
my love ? 

Bella. No, pa. 

R. W, You never can have walked, my dear P 

BeUa. Yes, 1 have, pa. 

R. W. The idea of a splendid — 

Bella. What's the matter, pa ? 

B. W. — of a splendid female putting up with such accommo- 
dation as the present Is that a new dress you have on, dear P 

BeUa, No, pa, an old one. Don't you remember it ? 

R. W. Why, I thought I remembered it, my dear ! 

Bella. You should, for you bought it, pa ? 

B. W. Yes, I thought I bought it, my dear ! 

Bella, And have you grown so fickle that you don't like your own 
taste, pa dear ? 

R. W. Well, my love, I should have thought it was hardly suf- 
ficiently splendid for existing circumstances. 

Bella. And so, pa, you sometimes have a quiet tea here all alone ? 
I am not in the tea's way, if I draw my arm over your shoulder like 
thisj pa ? 

B. W. Yes, my dear ; and no, my dear. Yes to the first question, 
and Certainly Not to the second. Respecting the quiet tea, my 
dear, why you see the occupations of the day are sometimes a little 
wearing ; and if there's nothing interposed between the day and 
your mother, why she is sometimes a little wearing too. 

Bella. I know, pa. 

B. W, Yes, my dear. So 9ometimes I put a quiet tea at the win- 
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doii here, with a little quiet contemplation of the Lane (^hich comes 
•oothing), between the day, and domestic — 

Bella. Bliss. 

B, W» And domestic Bliss. 

BeUa* And it is in this dark dingy place of captivity, poor dear, 
that you pass all the hours of your nfe when you are not at home ? 

B. W. Not at home, or not on the road there, or on the road 
here, my love. Yes. You see that little desk in the corner P 

Bella. In the dark corner, farthest both from the light and from 
the fireplace P The shabbiest desk of all the desks ! 

B, W, Now, does it really strike you in that point of view, my 
dear ? That's mine. That's called Rumty's Percn, 

Bella (indignantly.) Whose Perch ? 

B. W, Kumty's. You see, being rather high and up two steps, 
they call it a Perch. And they call me Rumty. 

Bella. How dare they ! 

B. W. They're playful, Bella my dear j they're playfuL They're 
more or less younger than I am, and they're playful. What does it 
matter ? I might be Surly, or Sulky, or fifty disagreeable things 
that 1 really shouldn't like to be considered. But Rumty I Lor, 
why not Rumty P (Besumes eating.) 

Bella (after a pause.) Pa dear, don't be cast down, but I must 
tell you something disagreeable. 

B. W. (not heeding Bella.) My gracious me! This is venr ex- 
traordinary. 

Bella. What is, pa P 

B. W, (looking out of window.) Why here's Mr. Rokesnnth 
now! 

BeUa. No, no, pa, no ; surely not. 

B. W. Yes, there he is ! Look here ! 

Enter Roeesmith, l. He comes forward quickly , €md oi Bella 
rises, catches her in his arms. 

Boke. My dear, dear girl ; my gallant, generous, disinterested, 
courageous, noble girl ! (Bella lays her head on his shotdder,) I 
knew you would come to him, and I followed you. My love, my 
life ! You are mine ? 

Bella. Yes, I am yours, if you think me worth taking. (A pause.) 
But we must think of dear pa. I haven't told dear pa : let us speak 
to pa. 

B. W. (faintly.) I wish first, my dear, that you'd have the kind* 
ness to sprinkle me with a little milk, for I feel as if I was— Going. 

BfUa (kisses R W. and makes him drink some milk.) We'll 
break it to you gently, dearest pa. 

B, W. My dear, you broke so much in the first — Gush, if I may 
so express myself*— that I think I am equal to a good large brea/i- 
age now. 
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Soke, Mr. Wilfer, Bella takes me, though I have no fortune, 
even no present occupation ; nothing but what I can get in the life 
before us. Bella takes me ! (Embraces Iter,) 

B, W, Yes, I should rather have inferred, my dear sir, that Bella 
took you, from what I have within these few minutes remarked. 

Bdla. You don't know, pa, how ill 1 have used him ! 

Boke. You don't know, sur, what a heart she has ! 

Bella.^ You don't know, pa, what a shocking creature I was 
growing, when he saved me from myself! 

Boke, You don't know, sir, what a sacrifice she has made for me ! 

B, W. My dear Bella, and my dear John Rokesmith, if you will 
allow me so to call you — 

Bdla. Yes do, pa, do ! I allow you, and my will is his law. Isn't 
it — dear John Rokesmith P (Uoke. embraces Bella again,) 

B. W, I< think, my dears, that if you could make it convenient 
to sit one on one side of me, and the other on the other, we should 
get on rather more consecutively, and make things rather plainer. 
(They sit one on each side of R. AV.) John Rokesmith mentioned, 
a while ago, that he had no present occupation. 

Boke, None. 

BeUa, No, pa, none. 

B. W. From which I argue that he has left Mr. Boffin. 

Bella. Yes, pa. And so — 

B. W. Stop a bit, my dear. I wish to lead up to it by degrees. 
And that Mr. Boffin has not treated him well? 

Bdla. Has treated him most shamefully, dear pa ! 

B. W. Of which a certain mercenary young person distantly re- 
lated to myself could not approve P Am 1 leading up to it right? 

Bdla. Could not approve, sweet pa. 

B. W. Upon which the certain mercenary young person distantly 
related to myself, having previously observed and mentioned to 
myself that prosperity was spoiling Mr. Boffin, felt that she must 
not sell her sense of what was right and what was wrong, and what 
was true and what was false, and what was just and what was unjust, 
for any price that could be paid to her by any one alive P Am I 
leading up to it right P 

Bdkt. Yes, pa. 

B. W. And therefore — and therefore this mercenary young per- 
son distantly related to myself refused the price, took off the 8plen« 
did fashions that were part of it, put on the comparatively poor 
dress that I had last given her, and trusting to my supporting her 
in what was right, came straight to me. Have lied up to it P 

Bdla (stealing her arm round his neck.) Yes, pa dear. 

B. W. The mercenary young person distantly related to myself 
did well ! The mercenary young person distantly related to myself 
did not trust me in vain ! I admire this mercenary young person 
distantly related to myself more in this dress than if she had come 
to me in China silks, Cashmere shawls, and Golconda diamonds* I 
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love this young person dearly. I say to the man of this young per- 
son's heart, out of my heart and with all of it, " My blessing on this 
engagement betwixt you, and she brings you a good fortune when 
she brings you the poverty she has accepted for your sake and th- 
honest trath's ! " (Kisses Bella, and shakes Roke. by the Jiand.) 

Bella. Thank you, pa dear, for being so good to your little 
wilful Bella. 

Boke, I thank you, sir, for my Bella and myself. 

B. W> (liffhtly.) Well, well, now letf s be menry. Here is another 
loaf and plenty more milk, and if it isn't a very sumptuous repast, 
we oan be just as happy as the three bears in their house in the 
forest (Laughing.) Ill be the great big large bear. 

Boke (gaily.) And I the middle-sized bear. 

BeUa (taking a hand of each.) And I the little, small, wee bear. 
Only, pa dear, and John, you must not eat up the poor little wee 
bear, because she's a very weak and silly little bear, and you are 
such great, wise, strong biears. 

Boke. My darling ! 

B. W. My own little Bella ! 

BeUa. And now, pa dear, and Jchn, I'll Bit the stylish table with 
the elegant repast, and we'll all be happy and comfortable. (7%^ 
OMp^M to eat.) 
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ACT IV. 

8oEN£. — ^ Same <m Act L 

Mbs. WiLPER, sitting jj. Layyy setting table B. c. George S.,mA 
cane in motdh, extreme R., gazing at Lawy. R. W. changing 
coat and hoots for dressing-gown and slippers, L. C, as curtain 
rises. 

Mrs. W. You do not, R. W., inquire for your daughter Bella. 

B, W, To be sure) my dear, I did omit it How— > or perhaps I 
ihould rather say where — is Bella P 

Mrs, W. {folding her cerms,) Not here. 

B, W, On, indeed, my dear ! 

Mrs, W, Not here. In a word, R. W., you hare no daughter 
Bella. 

B, W, No daughter Bella, my dear P 

Mrs, W, No. Your daughter Bella has bestowed herself upon a 
Mendicant 

B. W, Good gracious, my dear ! 

Mrs, W, Show your father his daughter Bella's letter, Lavinia. 
I think your father will admit it to be documentary proof of what 
I tell him. I believe your father is acquainted witn his daughter 
Bella's writing. But I do not know. He may tell you he is not 
Nothing will surprise me. 

Lawy, {handing letter to R. W.) Posted at Greenwich and dated 
this morning. Hopes Ma won't be angry, but is happily married to 
Mr. John Rokesmith, and didn't mention it beforehand to avoid 
words, and please tell darling you, and love to me, and I should like 
to know what you'd have said if any other unmarried member of 
the family had done it ! {Bits close by George's side vjitTi a con- 
descending air.) 

B, W, {reading the letter.) Dear me ! 

Mrs. W, You may well say " Dear me I " 

R. W. Dear me ! 

Mrs. W. You said that before. 

B. W. {sitting.) It's very surprising. But I suppose, my dear, 
that we must make the best of it ? Would you object to my point- 
ing out, my dear, that Mr. John Rokesmith is not (so far as I am 
acquainted with him), strictly speaking, a Mendicant 

Mrs. W. Indeed ? Truly so ? I was not awai-e that Mr. John 
Rokesmith was a gentleman of landed property. But I am much 
relieved to hear it. 

B. W, {meeUy.) I doubt if you have heard it, my dear. 

Mrs*W, Thank you. I make* false statements, it appears. So 
be it. If my daughter flies in my face, surely my husband may. 
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The one thing is not more unnatural than the other. There seems 
a fitness in the arrangement. By all means ! 

Lavvy. Ma, I must say I think it would he much hetter if yon 
would keep to the point, and not hold forth about people's flying 
into people's faces, which is nothing more nor less than impossible 
nonsense. 

Mrs, W. How ! 

Lavvy. Just im-possible nonsense, ma ; and George Sampson 
knows it is, as well as I do. The true point is, that Bella has be- 
haved in a most unsisterly way to me, and might have severely com- 
promised me with George and with George's family, by raakmg off 
and getting married in this very low and disreputable manner — 
with some pew-opener or other, I suppose, for a bridesmaid — when 
she ought to have confided in me, and ought to have said, " If, 
Lavvy, you consider it due to your engagement with George, that 
you snould countenance the occasion by being present, then, Lavvy, 
I beg you to be present, keeping my secret from ma and pa." As 
of course I should have done. 

Mrs. W. As of course you would have done ? Ingrate ! Viper ! 

Qeorge S. {rising and feebly advancing.) I say ! You know, 
ma'am. Upon my honor you mustn't. With the highest respect for 
you, ma'am, upon my life you mustn't. No really, you know. 
When a man 'with the feelings of a gentleman finds himself engaged 
to a young lady, and it comes (even on the part of a member of the 
family^ to vipers, you know ! — I would merely put it to your own 
good feeling, you know. (Mrs. W. rises and glares at Geobge S.) 

Lawy, (rising and stepping tragically between them.) My own 
unnatural mother wants to annihilate George ! But you shan't be 
annihilated,, George. I'll die first! (Flings her arms round his 
neck and clings to him with a melodramatic air.) 

Qeorge S. (shaking his head at Mrs. W.) With every sentiment 
of respect for you, you know, ma'am — vipers really doesn't do you 
credit. 

Laxwyt (wildly.) You shall not be annihilated, George! Ma 
shall destroy me first, and then she'll be contented. Oh, oh, oh ! 
Have I lured George from his happy home to expose him to this ? 
George dear, be free I Leave me, ever dearest George, to ma and 
to my fate. Give my .ove to your aunt, George, and implore her 
rot to curse the viper that has crossed your path and blighted your 
existence. Oh, oh, oh ! (Falls into mock hystencs in his arms / 
he deposits her in chair c, where she remains moaning and sobbing 
extrflvagantly.) 

George 8, (bending over Lawy.) Demon — with the highest re- 
spect for you, ma'am — behold your work ! 

Lavvy, (faintly.) George dear, are you safe P George love, 

what has happened P Where is ma ? (George assists her to Mrs. 

W., who kisses her forehead ; he then returns her to cTiair C.) 

George dear, I am afraid I have been foolish ; but I am still a Uttiv 

3 
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weak and giddy; don't let go my hand, Qeorge. Gteoi^ dear, 
after what nas passed, I am sure ma will tell pa that he may teU 
Bella we shall all be glad to see her and her husband. 

George 8, I am sure of it. I eminently respect Mrs. Wilfer, 
and ever must, and ever shall. Never more eminently than after 
what has passed. 

Mrs, W. (in a very deep voice,) Far be it from me to run counter 
to the feelings of a child of mine, and of a Youth who is the object 
of her maiden preference. I may feel — nay, know — that 1 have 
been deluded and deceived. I may feel — nay, know — that I have 
been set aside and passed over. I may feel — nay, know — that 
after having so far overcome my repugnance toward Mr. and Mrs. 
Boffin as to receive them under this roof, and to consent to your 
daughter Bella's residing under theirs, it were well if your daughter 
Bella had profited in a worldly point of view by a connection so dis- 
tasteful, so disreputable. I may feel — nay, know — that in uniting 
herself to Mr. Rokesmith she has united herself to one who is, in 
spite of shallow sophistry, a Mendicant And I may feel well as- 
sured that your daughter Bella does not exalt her family by be- 
coming a Mendicant's bride. But I suppress what I feel, and say 
nothing of it 

Qeorge S, This is the sort of thing, ma'am, that a man must 
expect, you know, from one who has ever been an example in her 
family, and never an outrage. Never more so, ma'am, than aft^r 
what has passed. I shall never forget, ma'am, the touching feelings 
that your conduct has awakened within me. And Lavini&'s also, 
whom I respect with a feeling little less than — divine. Yeu, ma am, 
I hope there isn't a man with a beating heart, ma'am, that isn't ca^ 
pable of — yes — of — yes certainly, to be sure. 

{Restores cane to his mouthj and sits confused.) 

Mrs, Wr Therefore, R. W., let your daughter Bella come wher. 
she will, and she will be received. So — so will her husband. 

Lavoy, And I beg, pa, that you will not tell Bella what I have 
undergone. It can do no good, and it might cause her to reproach 
herself. 

George S, My dearest girl, she ought to know it 

Lavvy, No, dearest Qeorge, let it be buried in oblivion. 

George 8, Too noble ! 

Lavvy, Nothing is too noble, dearest George. And I hope, pa, 
that you will avoid mentioning George's rising prospects when Belk* 
is present It might seem like taunting her with her own poor fsr* 
tunes. Let me ever remember that I am her younger sister, and 
ever spare her painful contrasts, which could not but wound her 
deeply. 

George 8, Ah, such is the demeanor of Angels! 

Lavvy. No, dearest George, I am but too well aware that I am 
merely human. 
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Mrs. W. {suddenly fuming to R. W.) Can you t^nk of jronr 
daughter Bella, and sleep P 

R. W. {waking.) Yes — I think I can, my dear. 

Mrs. W. Then I would recommend you, if you have a human 
feeling, to retire to bed. 

B. W. Thank you, mv dear ; but I think we will have a litde 
supper first. {Goes to table,) 

Lawy, George ! Ma's chair, (George follows Mrs. W. to 
table and places chair for her ; she glaring at him. They sit at 
tahle^ Mrs. W. facing audience L. Lawy same, E. Georqe and 
R. W. beside them in front. Leave space behind table for Bella 
and Roke. R. W. cuts loaf and helps all.) 

Lawy. Nowy ma and pa, tell me if I wasn't right about those 
Boffins. George Sampson, speak ! What did I tell you about those 
Boffins? 

Oeorge 8. {murmuring.) Yes, indeed. 

Lawy. Yes ! I told George Sampson, as George Sampson tells 
you, that those hateful Boffins would pick a quarrel wiUi Bella, as 
soon as her novelty had worn off. (George passes his arm 
round her waist, but withdraws it wiih a sharp exclamation.) 
You must be careful, George. As I was sajdng, those Boffins 
have behaved in a detestable manner, and as Bella's sister and 
an engaged youn^ lady — (George essays as before.) Look out, 
Geoxge, you 11 prick yourself again — I feel bound to express 
my opinion of them, 

B. W. Will you have a little of the salad, my dear? 

Mrs. W. I thank you, R. W. 

Lawy. I wish to goodness, nia, that you'd loll a little. 

Mrs.W. How? Loll! 
^Lawy. Yes, ma. 

Mrs. W. I hope I am incapable of it. 

Lamvy. I am sure you look so, ma. But why one should sit at 
one's own table as if one's under-petticoat was a backboard, I do 
W}t understand. 

Mrs. W. Neither do I understand how a young lady can mention 
lie garment in the name of which you have indulged. I blush for 
you. 

Lawy. Thank you, ma ; but I can do it for myself, I am obliged 
to you, when there's any occasion. 

Ueorge 8. After all, you know, ma'am, we all know if s there. 

Mrs. W. We know it's there ! 

Lawy. Really, George, I must say that I don't understand youf 
fdhisions, and that I think you might be more delicate and less perw 
sonal. 

George 8. Go it ! Oh yes ! Go it, Miss Lavinia Wilfer ! 

Lawy. What you may mean, George Sampson, by your omni* 
bus-driving expressions, I cannot pretend to imagine. Neither dt 
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I with to imagine. It is enough for me to know in my own bBart 
'what I am not going to — go it 

George 8. Oh yes ! Thus it ever is. I never — 

Lawy, If you mean to say that you never brought up a young 
gazelle, you may save yourself the trouble, because nobody 8uppo3e8 
that you ever did. We know you better. 

Mrs. W, Mr. Sampson, I cannot permit you to misrepresent the 
intentions of a child of mine. 

Lacvy» Let him alone, ma. It is indifferent to me what he says 
or does. 

George S. Dearest Lavinia, I adore you ! 

Latwy. Then, if you can't do it in a more a^^eeable manner, I 
wish you wouldn't. 

George 8, I also respect you, ma'am, to an extent which must 
ever be below your merits, I am well aware, but still up to an un- 
common mark. I am painfully conscious of my own unworthiness. 
If it not pardonable if I feel sensitive, ma'am, when I see a disposi- 
tion on the part of my adorable Lavinia to take me up short ? 

Lawy, George, notwithstanding all these surroundings, I am 
yours— as yet How long that may last is another question, but 
I am yours 09 yet. 

Enter Bella and HoKESBnTH, l. 

Bella* Dearest ma, how do you do, dearest ma ? And Lavvy dar- 
ling, how do you do ? And George, how do you do P And when are 
you going to be married, and how rich are you going to grow P You 
must tell me all about it presently. (Throws off her hat and sits at 
table,) Dearest pa, how do you dor good dear little pa! John 
dear, kiss Ma and Lavvy, and then we shall all be at home and 
comfortable. (RoEB. kisses Mbs. W. and Law Y, and then sits besidi 
Bella.) Now let me pour out the tea. Dearest Ma and Lavvy, you 
both take sugar I know. I didn't before I was married, but I do 
now, because John does. Cut some more bread and butter, John, 
there's a love ! Ma likes hers doubled. And, John dear, did you kiss 
Ma and Lavvy P Oh you did ? Well, I only asked because I didn't 
■ee you. 

Lavvy. What's the matter, ma, ain't you well P 

Mrs. W. {who has been glaring motionless at Bella.) Doubtless 
I am very welL What should be the matter with me ? 

Lamy. You don't seem very brisk, ma. 

Mrs. W. Brisk ! brisk ! Whence the low expression, Lavinia P 
If I am uncomplaining, if I am silently contented with my lot, let 
that suffice for my family. 

George 8. Yes, ma'am, to be sure. 
. BeUa. And now you must tell me, dearest Ma and Lavvy, upon 
your words and honors ! Didn't you for a moment — just a 
moment — think I was a dreadful little wretch when I wrote to say 
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I had run away P I think it must have made you rather cross. But 
you see I had been such a heedless, heartless creature, and had leU 
jrou so to expect that I should marry for money, that I was sly about 
Ity and so I said to John that if he liked to take me without any fuss, 
"ke might. And as he did like, I let him. 

Mrs. W, On a day like this, the mind naturally reverts to papa 
and mamma. (I here allude to my parents.) I was considered tall ; 
perhaps I was. Papa and mamma were unquestionably tall. I have 
rarely seen a finer woman than my mother ; never than my father. 

Latwy, Whatever grandpapa was, he wasn't a female. 

Mrs. W. Your grandpapa was what I describe him to have been, 
and would have struck any of his grandchildren to the earth who 
presumed to question it It was one of mamma's cherished hopes 
that I should become united to a tall member of societv. Mamma 
would appear to have had an indefinable foreboding of what after- 
wards happened, for she would frequently urge upon me, ** Not a 
little man. Promise me, my child, not a little man. Never, never, 
never marry a little man.'' Among the most prominent members of 
that distinguished circle, was a gentleman measuring six feet four 
in height He was not an engraver. 

George 8. No, ma'am, of course not 

Mrs. W. This gentleman was so obliging as to honor me with 
attentions which I could not fail to understand. 

George 8. When it comes to that you know, you can always 
tell, ma'am. 

Mrs. W. I immediately announced to both my parents that those 
attentions were misplaced, and that I could not favor his suit They 
inquired was he too tali P I replied it was not the stature, but the 
intellect was too lofty. I well remember mamma's clasping her hands, 
and exclaiming <' This will end in a little man ! " Within a month 
I first saw R. W., my husband. Within a year I married him. It 
is natural for the mind to recall these dark coincidences on the 
present day. 

B, W. My dear, I am really afraid you are not enjoying yourself. 

Mrs, W. On the contrary, R. W., quite so. 

BeUa, And now you will naturally want to know, dearest ma and 
Lavvy, how we- live and what we have got to live upon. Well ! 
And so we live on Blackheath, in the charm-ingest of dolls' houses, 
de-lightfully furnished $ and we have a hundred and fiftv pounds a 

J rear, and we have all we want, and more. And lastly, if you would 
ike to know in confidence, as perhaps you may, what is my opinion 
of my husband, my opinion is — that I almost love him ! 

Roke. A!^d if you would like to know in confidence, as perhaps 
you may, my opvnon of my wife, my opinion is — 

BeUa. Stop) su: ! No, John dear ! Seriouslj^ I Please not yet 
a while f I want to be something so much worthier than the doll ill 
the dolls' house. 
Bohc* My darling, are you net? 
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Bella. Not half, not a quarter, bo much worthier as I hope yoa 
will some day find me ! Try me through some reverses, Jobny and 
(hen tell me what you think of me. 

Boke. I will, my Life. I promise it. 

Bdla, That's my dear John ! ,And you won't speak a word now ; 
will you P ' 

Roke, And I won't speak a word now ! 

Bella, ril go further, Pa, and Ma, and Larry. John don't 
suspect it — he has no idea of it — but I quite love him ! 

Boke. And now may I speak a word, my dear P 

BsUa. Yes, John dear, now 111 allow you. 

Boke, (rising,) My love, now that we' are all here together, and 
so happy and contented, I have a little surprise for you. 

Betku Another surprise, John ? 

Boke. Yes. (Goes to door l. and admits Mr. and Mrs. B<^« 
FIN.) And I hope a pleasant one. 

Bella (rising and meeting Mrs. B.) Dear, kind Mrs. Boffin. 

Mrs. B. My dearest dear darling, sweet pretty pretty. (Em- 
braces Bella.) And here is Noddy too, my child j don't you see 
him? 

Bella. Yes, but — I thought — 

Mr, B. (shaking her by the hand.) Never mind what you thought, 
Bella my dear. Ua ! ha ! John understands all about it ; so does 
the old lady. ^ 

Bella. John understands P But what does it all mean P 
^ B. W. (bringing chairs forward, c.) Hadn't you better oflfer yoor 
visitors some chairs, my dear P 

Bella. Yes, pa ; but — I am so bewildered, I quite forgot. 

Mrs. B, Come, deary, sit right here by me ; and John you sit 
the other tide ; and then we shall be comfortable. 

(Mrs. B. and Bella sit in chairs c. Roke. aits at 
Bella's left. Mr. B. sits b. c.) 

Mrs. W, (advancing down c.) Pardon me ! But when persons 
comparatively unknown to this household enter here, after what has 
transpired in regard to my daughter Bella, it were surely fitting in 
one who claims to be a parent, thoi^h a humble one, to seek to 
know their design. 

Mr. B, (rising and shaikingMBa, W.'s hand,) I hope you'll ex- 
cuse us, ma'am, and Fm sure you will after you've heard the story. 
Lord bless us, the old lady'U fix it up in a minute. 

Mrs. W. Pardon me ! but it were — ' 

Lavvy. Oh lor, ma, don't make such a fuss about nothing. 

Mrs. W. How! 

Lawy, I say don't make such a fuss about just nothing at all-, 
»nd pray don't stand staring at me in that intensely aggraTating 
manner! If you see a black on my nose, tell me so; if you 
don't, leave me alone. 

Mrs, W. Do you address Me in those words P Bo you presume f 
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L<swy, Don't talk about presuming^ ma, for goodness sake ! A 
firl who is old enough to be engaged, is quite old enough to object 
lo be stared at as if she was a Clock. 

Mrs. W. Audacious one ! Your graiidmamma, if so addressed 
by one of her daughters, at any age, would have insisted on her re- 
tiring to a dark apartment. 

Lamy. My grandmamma wouldn't have stood staring people 
out of countenance, I think. 

Mrs, W. She would! 

Lawy. Then it's a pity she didn't know better. A pretty exhibi- 
tion my grandmamma must have made of herself I I wonder 
whether she ever insisted on people's retiring into the ball of St. 
Paul's ; and if she did, how she got them there ! 

Mrs. W, Silence ! I command silence ! 

Lavvy. I have not the slightest intention of being silent, ma, 
but quite the contrary. I am not going to be eyed as if I was a nat- 
ural curiosity, and sit silent under ic. I am not going to have George 
Sampson eyed, and sit silent under it. 

George 8, No, certainly not, ma'am, you know. 

M-^s. W. If Mr. George Sampson, as a friend of this &mily, 
chooses to join with other members in setting aside and passing 
over your wife, R. W., she has nothing to say. It is quite fitting 
and appropriate, R. W. 

B. W. (bringing chair forward to E. c.) My dear, will you have 
a chair? 

Mrs. W. Thank you, R. W., no ! My place is not here. 

(Mbs. W. tumSt walks to extreme R. and sits stiffly. Lawt 
and George S. push back table and clear it during the 
following.) 

B. Wi (sitting R. c.) Just as you like, my dear. 

{A pause, during which Mrs. B. rocks herself back and 
forward^ laughing, clapping her hands, and embracing 
Bella by turns.) 

Mr, B, {sitting R. a) Old lady, old lady, if you don't begin, some- 
body else must 

Mrs. B, I'm agoing to begin, Noddy, my dear ; only it isn't easy 
for a person to know where to begin, when a person is in this state 
of delight and happiness. Bella, my dear — tell me, who's this ? 
{pointing to Rokesmith.) 

BeOa. Who's this ? My husband. 

Mrs. B, Ah ! But tell me his name, deary 1 

Bella, Rokesmith. 

Mrs, B, No, it ain't ! Not a bit of it. 

Bella (bewildered.) At least his name is John, I suppose P 

Mrs, B. Ah! I should think so, deary! I should hope so! 
Many and many is the time I have called him by his name of John« 
But what's his other name, his true other name ? Give a guess, my 
pretty I 
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Bdla {faintly.) I can't guess. 

Mrs. B. I could, and what's more, I did ! I found him out, al] 
In a flash as I may say, one night. Didn't I, Noddy P 

Mr. B. Ay ! That the old lady did ! 

Mrs. B. Harkee to me, deary. It was after a particular night 
when John had been disappointed — as bethought — in bis affec- 
tions. It was after a night when John had made an offer to a cer- 
tain young lady, and the certain young lady had refused it It was 
the vary next night. My Noddy wanted a paper out of his Secre- 
tary's room, and I says to Noddy, " I am going by the door, and I'll 
ask him for it." I tapped at bis door, and he didn't hear me. I 
looked in, and saw him a-sitting lonely by his fire, brooding over it. 
He chanced to look up with a pleased kind of smile in my company 
when he saw me, and then in a single moment, Bella my precious, I 
knew him ! Yes ; too many a time had I seen him, when he was a 
little child, in need of being brightened up with a comforting word ! 
Too many and too many a time to be mistaken, when that glimpse 
of him come at last ! No, no ! I knew it was John ! So what 
might you think by this time that your husband's name was, dear ? 

Bella, Not Harmon ? That's not possible ! 

Mrs. A Don't tremble. Why not possible, deary, when so many 
things are possible ? 

BeUa. He was killed. 

Mrs. B, Thought to be. But if ever John Harmon drew the 
breath of life on earth, that is certainly John Harmon's arm round 
your waist now, my pretty. If ever John Harmon had a wife on 
earth, that wife is certainly you. 

Bella. John, O John! I — cannot understand it alL ^ 

Boke. My darling, what Mrs. Boffin says is true. I was sup- 
posed to be killed, and was even suspected of my own murder ; but 
I am John Harmon, the very John Harmon who was left to you in 
old Mr. Harmon's will. 

BeUa. Oh, I see it all now ! Dear, good, unselfish John ! You 
gave up everything, name, fortune, and position, for my sake — that 
I might not be forced into marrying you, you dear, splendid old 
John! 

Bol^e. Yes, you have guessed the secret, dear. 

Mrs. W. h seems, R. W., that your daughter Bella's husband is 
not what he has hitherto represented himself to be. You will per- 
haps remember my dark forebodings at the hour when he entered, 
our abode. 

B. W. But, my dear, think how much better it is for Bella uud 
all of us. ^ 

Lawy. Yes, ma, think of being deprived of the privilege of beinti 
a Mendicant's mamma ! ^ 

Mrs. W, Peace, Lavinia ! It Ts as you think, R. W., not as I dc 

Mrs. B. But that isn't all yet, my beauty. Bless you, it wasn'l 
John only that was in the secret. We was all of us in it 
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Bella. But — I don't understand — 

Mrs. B, Of course you don't, my deary. How can you till vou're 
told ! So now I am going to tell you. Once, twice, three times, 
and the horses is off. Here they go ! When Noddy and me found 
f>ut that this was our little John, and that we was living on hia 
rightful property, you should have seen how frightened my Noddy 
was ; and says he, *^ Old lady, we must give it all back to John and 
make him happy." But you see John wouldn't do that on account 
of a certain lovely woman. This naturally brings up a confabula- 
tion regarding the certain fair young person j when Noddy gives 
it as his opinion that she is a deary creetur. *' She may be a leetle 
spoilt, and nat'rally spoilt," he says, " by circumstances, but that's 
only on the surface ; and I lay my life," he says, " that she's the 
true golden gold at heart." 

Mr. B. That's it, that's it ! And you said so too, old lady. 

Mrs, B. Don't you mind him, my dear ; stick to me. Then says 
John, O, if he could but prove so ! Then we both of us ups and says 
that minute, "Prove so!" "What will content you P" says we. 
" If she was to stand up for you when you was slighted, if she was 
to show herself of a generous mind when you was oj)presstd, if she 
was to be truest to you when you was poorest and friendliest, and 
all this against her own seeming interest, how would that do P " 
" Do ! " says John ; " it would raise me to the skies." 

Mr. B, " Then," says I, " make your preparations for the ascent, 
John, it being my firm belief that up you go." ^ 

Mrs, B, And then he began, Bella my precious ; and Lord bless 
us, how he did begin ! 

Mr. B. I was a regular grisly old growler, wasn't I, Bella my 
dear P Ha, ha ! " Mew," says the cat, " Bow wow," says the dog, 
"Quack quack," says the duck. Ha! ha! ha! (Walks Oibout, 
laughing!) 

Bella (rising.) Oh, now I see it all. You dear, dear Mr. Boffin ! 
You didn't mean it, after all. (Goes to him and shakes his hand in 
both of hers.) And, Mrs. Boffin, how kind and good you were to 
me wnen I was such a little wretch. (Embraces her ; she rises.) 
And John too, all of you doing everything to bring good-for-nothing 
little me to my senses. (Going to R. W., who rises,) Pa dear, why 
is it that you all have been so kind and considerate with me P Dear, 
good little Pa ! And Ma dear, now you see how good and kind my 
Mr. and Mrs. Boffin have been to me. 

Mrs. W. (rising.) The claims of Mr. and Mrs. Boffin upon my 
child are doubtless of paramount importance. It is quite fitting, 
B. W., that such should be the case. 

BeUa. But is the story done P Is there no more of it P 

Mrs. B. What more of it should there be, deary ? 

BeUa. Are you sure you have left nothing out of it P 

Mrs, B. I don't think I have. 

BeUa. Then, sir, please, I've something to say to you. {To BIBi 
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B., %dKo stands c) Pleaae I beg your pardon, and I made a small 
mistake of a word when I took leare of you last. Please I have 
found out something not yet mentioned. Please I don't believe 
you are a hard-hearted miser at all, and please I don't believe you 
ever for one single minute were ! 

Mrs. B. That's it, my deary ; he pretended it all, and my, how 
be did it ! 

Mr. B. I assure you, my dear, that on that celebrated day I 
made what has since been agreed upon to be my grandest demon- 
stration — I allude to Mew says the cat, Quack quack says the duck, 
and Bow-wow-wow says the dog. Never thought of it afore the 
moment, my dear ! When John said, if he had been so happy as 
to win your affections and possess your heart, it come into my head 
to turn round upon him with " Win her affections and possess her 
heart ! Mew says the eat. Quack quack says the duck, and Bow-wow- 
wow says the dog." I couldn't tell you now it come into my head 
or where from, but it had so much the sound of a raspei; that I own 
to you it astonished myself. I was awful nigh bursting out 
a-laughing though, when it made John stare ! Ha, ha, ha ! 

Mrs, B, Well now, my dear, here we all are, and your mother 
and father 's agpreed, and Noddy and me 's so happy in telling you, 
Kid the horses is in, and the story is done, and Qod bless you, my 
Beauty, and God bless us all. 

Mbs. Boffin. Bella. 

Mb. Boffin. Rokesmith. 

E. WHiFBB. Lattt. 

Me8. Wufeb. Geo. SAXPflOii. 



A NEW CHRISTMAS PLAY, 



Troublein Santa Claus' Land 

<A Christmas Erdertainment in T^vo Scenes* 
By ORISSA V. GLEASON. 

One male, two female characters and twelve children, boys and girls. Cos- 
tumes, traditional Santa Olaus and Fairy dresses, easily home-made ; scenery, 
unnecessary, a platform answering perfectW well. A fresh and hu) using varia- 
tion of the Ghr&tmas Tree introduction, offering not only a picturesque enter- 
tainment, but teaching a very excellent and seasonable lesson to the children. 
Sure to be liked. Plays twenty minutes or so, according to amount of music 

'**^- PRICE 15 CENTS. 



NEW REPRINTS. 



APRIL FOOLS. 

otf Farce in One Act* 
By W. F. CHAPMAN. 

Three male characters. For a half hour of roaring fun this farce has few 
equals. It is brisk, bright, and full of funny situations, and the characters are 
exceedingly well contrasted. Misunderstandings follow one another in rapid 
succession until, when everything is in a hopeless tangle, it is discovered that 
all three are the victims of a practical joker who has made '• April Fools *' of 
them. No scenery required. Plays half an hour. 

PRICE J5 CENTS. 



DRIFTED APART. 

c^ Sketch in One Act* 
By SIR CHARLES YOUNG. 

One male, one female character. Costumes, modern. Simple interior scene. 
A husband and wife have been gradually drifting apart since their child's 
death, and their reconciliation is brought about by the unexpected finding of 
the child's shoe. Pathetic and emotional, affording fine scope for serious 
work. Plays half an hour. 

PRICE 15 CENTS. 



Wanted, A Confidential Clerk 

c4 Farce in One Act* 
By W. F. CHAPMAN. 

Six male characters; eccentric merchant with a weakness for proverbs, comic 
Irishman, " dude," talkative "«port,'* shabby genteel '* bummer " and the clerk 
Who gets the situation. No scenery required. A capital farce full of ridiculous 
situations, racy dialogue, comical '' business " and spirited action. Shows a 
merchant's difficulty in securing a satisfactory clerk, and creates unlimited 
morriment. Plays thirty minutes. 

PRICE .♦•♦♦♦ J5 CENTSt 



NEW f>LAVS FOR MALfi CHAftACTERS. 



WHAT They Did For Jenkins 

A Farce Comedy in Three Acts. 
By HAROLD HALE, 

AUTHOR OF " THE BEST MAN,** "A TAX ON BACHELORS," ETC. 

Fourteen male characters. Scene, an easy interior, the same for all three 
acts. Costumes, modern. Piavs two hours. A bustling and vivaciofls piece; 
with parts about equally distributed as to length, but greatly varied in charac- 
ter. Plays for all male characters of this, or, in fact, of any length, do not often 
offer, yet the demand from schools and boys' clubs is clamorous and unremitting. 
We are glad to be able to offer in this piece so competent an answer. Jenkins, 
the hero, is boomed into prosperity in an entirely novel manner and with very 
humorous results. 

PRICE 25 CENTS. 



• CHARACTERS. 

Jeremiah Jenkins, the lucky man, 

Charles Oldham, President of the U. S. Plow Co. 

Philip Andrews, a bald-headed villain. \ 

Alfred Saunders, reporter of the N. Y. JovmcU, 

Thomas Taylor, reporter of the N. Y, Times. 

William Elroy, editor of the Evening Daily. 

Peter Bates, manager of the Evening Daily. 

Enoch Williams, manager of the hotel. 

Henry Richfield, a New York banker. 

James Fairbanks, manager of tfie d^artment store, 

Charles Farnsworth, a lawyer. 

Paybon Wilson, a stockholder. 

Larry Lang don, useful about the hotel. 

The Detective, with a tin star. 



SYNOPSIS t 

Act I. — At the hotel. The plot buds. Jenkins, the belr.^ 
Act JL — The plot blossoms. Jenkins, the frenzied financier. 
Act IlL The plot bears fruit. Exit Jenkins. 



INTERVIEWING A GRANGER 

A Vmde'hitte Sketch in One Scene* 

By O. E, YOUNG. 

Two male characters. Scene, any old place, but preferably a country road. 
Costumes, modern and eccentric. An amusing trifle chiefly consisting of 
humorous "back talk." It is well adapted for juvenile experimenters in 
•* vaudeville," being clean and wholesome. Plays fifteen minutes. 

PRICE J5 CENTS* ^ 



NOVELTIES DM ENTERTAINMENT. 

illustrated" readings. 

c/1 S^Cpvet Tableau Entertainment* 

By £• U SNOW. 

For a Reader, male or female, and actors, as specified below. Costumes, 
modern eccentric; scenery extemporized with evergreen, potted plants, etc. 
The entertainment consists of humorous readings, illustrated with continuous 
action in pantomime by the characters described. Becommended by its oddity. 



CONTENTS 

A Mabbiaqk Failuke. Masked Pantomime for a Beader, five male and two 

female characters, in two scenes. 
Bbooms. For a Beader and three male (or one male and two female) 

characters. 
The Fish and the Kite. A Japanese entertainment. For a Beader, four 

male and three female characters, and a boy. 
Wanted, a Wife. For a Reader, two male and two female characters, — one 

with a black face or jnask. 
Widow Mubphy's Clothes-Line. For a Beader and one female character. 
Price ..«.*. 25 cents. 



THE 

SHAMROCK MINSTRELS. 

INTRODUCING 
THE FAR-FAMED FOG ARTY FAMILY. 

cA Humorous Entertainment* 
By CEC3L P. DENSLOW. 

Pour male, three female characters; chorus and soloists ad libitum. 
Costumes eccentric, but easily arranged; scenery of no importance. An 
amusing variation of the time-honored Negro Minstrel entertainment, intro- 
ducing songs, jokes, etc., but with a change of scene from '♦ darkest Africa" to 
the Emerald isle. A complete "first-part" of jokes, etc., is supplied, songs 
and specialties being left to the taste and talent of the performers. Length 
according to circumstances. Very fumiy. Price, 16 cents* 



THE KING OF THE 

CANNIBAL ISLANDS. 

An Eccentric Entertainment for cMate Characters* 
By NEWELL BENT» 

Ten male characters. Costumes, rough, modern and fantastic ; scenery, 
not essential. A very amusing chronicle of the manners and customs of the 
modem Beformed Cannibal, "as he is spoke" by visiting American sailors, 
introducing a side-splitting Grand Minstrel Show. An admirable piece of 
fooling for boys, extremely funny in both incident and dialogue, ^nthottt a 
tracQ of offensive vulgarity. Price, 25 ceiit«» 



NOVELTIES. 

PICTURES IN THE FIRE 

A Tableau Enierlainmeni in One Act. 
By BERTHA CURRIER PORTER. 

Fonr male, four female characters, who speak, in the prologue, and any 
number up to fifty in the tableaux. The only characters who appear throueh- 
out the piece are Qraudfather and Grandmother, so that by doubling, a few 
people comparativelv can present the whole entertainment. Scene, easily ar- 
ranged ; costuuiesj chiefly of the olden time. Plays anywhere from an hour to 
two hours according to circumstances. A very pretty and ingenious fancy, 
reviewing in a dream before .the fire, after Thanksgi\hig day, the principal 
events in the life of an old couple. Introduces twenty or so tableaux, many of 
them of a patriotic nature, and a minuet, \vith many musical numbers and 
recitations. A very vnried and interestine entertainment, admirably suited for 
churches and lyceums. Clean, bright and wholesome. 

PRICE 15 CENTS. 



The WINGS of MIGNONETTE 

c/ln Entertainment far Children in Two <Acts. 
By CLARA B. BATCHELDER, 

AUTHOR OP "THE BEVENGB OP SHAKI-HOT-SH," ETC. 

Eight female characters. Scenery, unimportant ; costumes, the conventional 
fairy dress, easily contrived. Plays half an hour or so. A very graceful and 
pretty little fancy, inculcating a big and beautiful nioral without at all obtrud- 
ing it. Admirably imagined and well written, it can be strongly recommended 
for the use of children, to whom its story will be interesting and its lesson im- 

S roving. Mignonette, to earn her fairy wings, must bring to the Queen the 
nest loaf ever baked, the smallest but strongest link ever forged, and th« 
sweetest word ever uttered, and in her solution of this riddle she wins her 
fairyhood. 

PRICE J5 CENTS. 



TheLANDofHEARTSDESIRE 

c/1 Vlay of Faery. 

By V- B, YEATS. 

Three male, three female characters. Scenery, a plain interior ; costumes, 
Irish peasant. Plays half an hour. An excellent example of this author's 
folk-play, one of the series of '♦ Plays for an Irish Theatre." It has been ex- 
tensively used in this country by scho(/l8 of acting, and the present edition 
was made for this purpo'^ie. Very imaginative ajid C[uaint in its theatrical 
effect. Perfectly actable, but most unconventional in form and treatment. 
Offered to students rather than for acting. 

PRICE J5 CENTS* 



NEW PLAYS. 



HALF-BACK SANDY. 

c/1 College Comedy in Three cAds. 
By NORMAN LEE SWARTOUT, 

Seyenteen male, two female characters, six of the men being unimportant. 
Intended, of course, to be played by male characters only. Costumes modern, 
and football togs; scenery, varied, out not insuperably aifilcult, consisting of 
one exterior and two interiors. A capital farce-comedy, penetrated with the 
American college atmosphere and the spirit of the great college game of foot- 
ball. Like its stage relatives, " StrongUeart " and '* The College Widow "—its 
story turns upon the stru^le of two rival colleges for the possession of a crack 
|»layer, but the note of this piece is more farcical and extravagant than that of 
its fellows, and it is in this and other respects better suited for amateur per- 
formance. Tbe confusion of identity that surrounds the effective character of 
the coloreil girl. Sue, is side-splitting, and the dramatic value of tbe serious 
interest surrounding the coveted Sandy, very great. Originally presented by 
The University of Uochester l>ramatio Club, and strongly recommended for 
college performances in general. Can be played only by payment of a royalty 
of f 10.00 to the author. Plays a full evening. 

PRICE 25 CENTS. 

"Sandy" Smith. CHARACTERS* 

JosiAH Krop Bis uncle 

Philip Kbop His cousin, of Queenstown College 

BIL.L Short PhUip*s frierult of Queenstown College 

Kenneth Sumner o/ Kingston College 

Percy Gordon Captain of the Kingston football team 

Dick Hart A sophomore 

"Babe" Van Twiller A freshman 

Joe Fleetwood TJie college sport 

Fred Jones \ 

Karl Woodstonb F 

Arthur Medrow >• Students 

Frank Thurston v 
James Bussel ) 
Professor Dryden . AutJiority onAncient Bistort/ \ Chauffeur. 

J. Booth MacReady A retired actor A Voice. 

Mabel Sumner Sister of Kenneth \ Sue. 

SYNOPSIS. 

Act I.— Exterior of 'Krop's house in the Adirondacks. Early September. 
Act II.— a student's bungalow at Kingston on the eve of the great football 
match between Kingston and Queenstown. 

Act III.— Professor Dryden's recitation rooqi. The afternoon of the game. 



THE WHOLE TRUTH 

A Comedietta in One c/lct* 
By LOUISE BRONSON WEST^ 

Two male, nine female characters. Costumes, modern and elegant; sceL 
ery, an easy interior, affording great scope for tasteful decoration, if desired. 
A briclit and vivacious little piece in which the absolute necessity tor conven- 
tional mendacity is strikingly and humorously illustrated. Christine Ashley 
undertakes to tell the exact truth for a single day on a wager with her fiancee, 
and finds her Waterloo very early in the day, after a series of staggering social 
disasters. Cleverly imagined, and brightly written. Recommended for parlor 
performance. 

PRICE 15 CENTS* 



NEW PUBUCATIONS. 



BELLE MARSHALL LOCKE'S 

Original Monologues and Sketches* 

A collection of new and original examples of this popular form of enter- 
tainment, adapted for a large variety of occasions ana talent. Mrs. Locke's 
wide reputation both as an entertainer and writer for the platform and Taude- 
TlUe stage is a sufficient guarantee of the quality of this book. 

PRICE 30 CENTS* 



CONTENTS* 

A Man, a Maid and a Dress-Suit Case. {Monologue for a ladp.) 

How Miss Cekly took the Cake. (Monologue for a tody.) 

American Beauties. {Monologue for a lady.) 

Polly's Suupuise Party. {Monologue for a child.) 

Uncle Ned's Ring. {Sketch for two ladies,) 

Uis Best Girl. {Sketch for a gentleman and a lady.) 

Mrs. Follansbee's Tramp. (Sketch for a gentleman aiud ttoo ladies.) 



COMIC DIALOGUES 
FROM DICKENS. 

A collection of Easy and Amusing Dialogues compiled and arranged by 
W. E. Fette. Nothing but Dickens* own words are anywhere employed, and 
the dialogues from each book may be combined if desired to form a longer en- 
tertainment. The collection comprises sixteen selections from the immortal 
"Pickwick," nine from "Martin Chuzzlewit," seven from "Old Curiosity 
Shop,'* and others from " Nicholas Nlckleby," " Great Expectations," etc. 

- PRICE 25 CENTS. 



HUMOROUS DIALOGUES 
FROM DICKENS. 

A Collection of Simple and Laughable Dialogues arranged and compiled by 
"W. E. Fette, but employing nothing but Dickens' actual words, comprising 
dialogues from " Nicholas Nickleby," " Oliver Twist,." " David Copperfleld," 
"Dombey and Son," "Pickwick Papers," "Our Mutual Friend." etc. The 
collection is arranged, in some instances, so that an extended series of scenes 
from a single book may be given, or the component scenes given as separate 
short dialogues. Simple and effective. 

PRICE 25 CENTS* 



HOLIDAY DIALOGUES 
FROM DICKENS. 

A Collection of Dialogues and Entertainments compiled and arranged from 
Charles Dickens' famous " Christmas Stories," by "W. E. Fette. Comprising 
selections from " The Christmas Carol," "Tlie Cricket on the Hearth," "The 
Battle of Life," etc., arranged in a series of scenes to be given either singly or 
together, as an extended entertainment. As material for the stage celebration 
of Christmas, Dickens' writings need no commendation. The spirit of " peace 
on earth and good will toward men " lives in their lines and conceptions, and 
no better material can be found for this purpose. 

PRJCE ...... 25 CENTS. 



gi, W. 33ittcto'fi Paps 

^nce. 50 Centjsi Cacti 



THP MAfiKTUATP ^a^ce in Ttiret] Acts, Twelye mRlea, four 
lUC iriilUi:>ll\AlC; fe^a|ea_ Costumos, tnodern; flceue^^ all 

lutedor. Play a two hours and a liaiJ, 

THE NOTORIODS M^ EBBSMITH ^^l^,:^:^:^. 

Costumes, ni.xlom j s( t^iyiy, lUL Interlurii, Plays a full evening. 

TUP PttHFTIfiATP Play in Four Aota. SeTenTualestfiireffenialBft. 
I lie rHUrUlUAIli ^^^^^^^^ tb^g^ interiors, ratlier elaborate j 
uostiunea, moilem. Play a a full evening. 

THE SCHOOLMISTRESS sr.^'cr^t .!r,::.?r:". 

tliree inttiriors. Plnys & full evening. 

THE SECOND MRS. TANQUE8AT ^X^lZ^. ^cf^ 

turn OS, nuKlerii ; hf.^jjory, tbree Jnteriorii. Plays a full ovening. 

CWpCT I A VFNDFII t!oinedy to TTu^d Acts. Seyea mftle&, four 
aWi;Cl i<AIM^iri.|l ^g^^^igg Sc«ne,ai5lngleintoTi<>r;c4ofltume8, 

fjiodem. Plays a full evening, 

THF TIMFS ^^™^^T ^^ Four Aijts, Six: males. Beren femalea. 
1 III; J liUi;^ Soene, ^ fslnglt; in t trior ; costumes, modern. Plays a 
full eveinng. 

THF WFAKFR ^T C:*>i^i^tly^n Three Acta. Eight males, eight 
XUI^ ITI^illlLa >7I^ ftmales. Costnmes, modem ; flo«nery, two 
iutmiorx. Phiy.'^ a f uU evtfiilng, 

A WIFE WITHOUT A SMILE ^:ZX:^27JtJ:Z 

DLjlem ; s(iene, a single interior. Play a a full evening. 



Sent prepaid on receipt of price by 

3^altct IP* 3a6er & Company 

No. 5 Hamilton Place ^ Boston^ Massachusetts 



i^etent 33opular Pa^s 



THE AWAKENING 



THE IMPORTANCE OF BEINO EARNEST ^ir 



Piay la Forar Acta. Bj a m CuAkffiiciis. 

FoiLT tniileHr ^x ftamalvs. Setiiii^ry, nut dilU* 
cult* ohiettj^ iniLTiors; custiiiuioS) uiuderu. Piaya a lull sTenmif, 
Price, 00 Cl^dU. 

THE FRCITS OF ENLIfiBTENMENT iru-/o.'"ToT""i^^t- 

inie iiiftleH, fclev^eu letiijiltiH. St^iitirj » ohAraGterlfllio interiors ; t^o*- 
tttihfes, iiiojkirn. Flays jv full ev«Jilug. It^uommtiudeil for reiullug 
ulubsi. Price, 35 Centfip 

HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR S:'7r*Klii"tu''^ 

Aotliig rijfUts I eetui vbd. Time, a tuil i^vi^niag* Price, GO CeiiM, 

kfi IIIFAI HII^TtAKTI *'»MycMly in Four Acts. By OSOAU WllJifl. 
AH WhAL, UUJDiinil Ntiia iimlea, «lx feiimlea, Goatujiieti, mf*ii- 
erii; ^eenery, tliTi>o iaterlori^. P lay i* a f mil evening, Ai^tUig nglite 
rearirvtjcl, i^i^ld Tor rLMtaiug, I'ri^K, 50 Cent^. 

By UarjAii 

"WlJ-PE, Fiv« jiijiletf^ fi>ur LKiiiiilea, lu'iFHituiiit^Hf uitjtteru ; ecJtfnes, I'wu 
iuteriura and anexlerior Playa a full fiveniug. At^ling riglita^ ra- 
flsrved* Price, BO Cents. 

LADY WINDERMERE'S FAN ^rj,i=:"'«r?«".;^.:iL,'',^?rt«"- 

rtuilcr'. Ojstuiiii.'^H.^ tii.Mlorn^ ftf.'rti]ery, tliree Inferiors. Pliiy* li full 
bveiilii^. Aiitiiig rigktA I'tssurvu J^i Prif^t;, 50 C<3»t)i* 

f^iTniUIIifC Play in Four Acts. By CLYt»B FTTClL ¥iftemt 
IIA J llim 11 ALiL tjjiile^, foMV f eiuiileft, Q istU4ii«2j t)f the QljjrliLeeiii ^k 
century in America. yic«nery, four Ji>t(TrTorflanil two cxTGrk'Ts. Act* 
lug rigkt-i 1 t!J:(irved. Pljiyii u lull evt^uliig. I'rice, 5(J Cents. 

THP ATHFD FFITflW comedy luTUre^AiUe. ByM,B,Hr, 
IIIC UiilCK rCLlfVW yiTt n,fvl(?»^ fcMir females. Scenm^, 
fnteriora; inj^ilmMe^!, iniMlern. Prnfe^sJoual &taga rlghlv reservm 
Play a a tuU evening. Prlee, SO Cent a. 

roiiiPdy in Four Act* By f\. IL 

mnlea. S^'im^ry, an interf'jr tind eiu exterior ^ costiimes, nujilei'M. 
Actiug rigklai le-^ei vod Plays a EuJl evouhig. Price. JIO C't^iil^ 

A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE ^:j^t^.^^^;,^^ 

sdeTun fBmal€^ii, CNt^Lumes, n^ad«}ni ; s«enery^ tkxe** ititeriiTrsi tkud an 
eSLtcrifji^ Pkiya ft full evening. ^Uge rights reserved, Olltfred far 
reliving only. ' Price, fiO (Jvnts^ 



Sent prepaid on receipt of price by 

falter p* OBafeer s. Compani? 

No, 5 Hamilton Place, Boston, Massachusetts 



THE TYRANNY OF TEARS 



_iJte 



NO PLAYS EXCHANGED. 



B7\HER'3 Edition! 

or PLnY3 



OUR MUTUAL FRIEND 



Price, 25 Cents 







n. 01. Pinero's Plays 

Price* 50 eentf €acb 

Tin? A 111 A 7nN^ Farce in Three Acts. Seren males, fire fe- 
rn OEi t\tm%MAjno males. Costumes, modern f scenery, not 
difficult. Plays a full erening. 

THE CABINET MINISTER Ss^.'Su.f'ila.i?:^: S? 

tomes, moderc society; scenery, three interiors. Plays a full erening* 

HANriY nil^ir ^^^^ ^ Three Acts. Heren males, four fe- 
1/AllI/ 1 1/1 VIV males. Costumes, modern ; scenery, two inte- 
riors. Plays two hours and a half. 

Till? /! AY f ADH fllirY Comedy in Four Acts. Four males, 
IIU IsAI LUlUlliUfJk ten females. Costumes, modem; 
scenery, two interiors and an exterior. Plays a full evening. 

HIS HOUSE IN ORDER gS^^^'Se^ 'cl?5i.e^!"^^| 

scenery, three interior^. Plays a full evening. 

Till? Unni^Y linnCP comedy in Three Acts. Ten males, 
inCi nUDDl nXJRDtt nve females. Costumes, modern; 
scenery easy. PLiys two hdurs and a half. 

TDfC Drama l7i Fi.'^e Acts. Seven males, seven females. Costumes, 
»nMD modern ; gcouory, three interiors. Plays a full evening. 

I inY RATTWniTITf ^^y *" ^^^^ ^^^'' Eight males, seven 
1«A1/1 DULniirwLi females. Costumes, modern; scen- 
ery, four interiors, not easy. Plays a full evening. 

I FTTY ^^^"1*^ ^^ Four Acts and an Epilogue. Ten males, five 
I^I I I females. Costumes, modem; scenery complicated. 
Plays a full evening. 

mMAPIQTPATF Farce in Three Acts. Twelve males, 
ITI/^UIiJlIWlICi four females. Costumes, modem; 
•oenery, all interior. Plays two hours and a half. 



Sent prepaid on receipt of price by 

Waittt J^. pafeer & Companp 

No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston, Massachusetts 



OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 



J §amig. 



XZ4r 7*OX7Zi J^OTS. 



DRAMATIZED FROM CHARLES DICKENS 
By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 



BOSTON; 



^:^.z.^fe/^.^^ 



OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 



CHARACTERS. 

John Rokesmith, (" Our Mutual Friend.") 

R. WiLFEB, (" Cherubic Pa.") 

Mr. Boffin, {" The Golden Dustman.") 

George Sampson, (" The Friend of the Family.'7 

Bella Wilfer, (•* The Lovely Woman.") 

Mrs. Wilfer, ('* Majestic Ma.") 

Lavinia Wilfer, (" The Irrepressible Lawy.") 

Mb8. Boffin, (" A dear, a dear, the best of dean.*^ 



London. 



OUR MUTUAL FBIEND. 



COSTUMES. 



Jdkm BohetmUh — (''A dark gentleman, thiitv at the most'O 
Plain black suit Act IV., Dark soit Light overcoat and 
gloves. Silk hat 

R WU/er — (** Rusty, Ruddv» Ronnd.**) Black suit and hat, worn 
and rusty. Act IV., Dressing-gown and slippers. Musi be 
short, stotdf and blonde. 

Mr. Boffin — {'^k broad, round-shouldered old fellow.") Thick 
shoes. Thick leather gaiters. Pea overcoat over suit of 
mourning. Broad-brimmed felt hat Acts II. and HI., 
Checked or striped suit High-colored vest Flashy neck- 
cloth. Watch and seals. Act IV., Add overcoat and hat 

Oeorge Sampson — (" A young gentleman of rising pro8pects.*0 
Blonde hair, parted in the middle. M^hite trousers and vest. 
Velvet coat Yellow gloves. Bright neck-tie. Silk hat 
Large cane, the round head of which he holds in his mouth 
all the time. 

Bdla — (" So mercenary, so wilful, but so pretty.") Act L, Plain 
black dress. Act II., Elegant riding habit Act m.. Rich 
house-di'ess, changed in Scene 2 to very plain dress, sacque, 
and hat. Act IV., Stylish walking costume, (not too rich.) 

Mrs. Wilftr — (" A tall woman, and an angular.") Seyerely plain 
brown or gray waist and skirt — short enough to show slip- 
pers and black stockings. Plain collar. Handkerchief ti^ 
over head and knotted under chin. Large-sized cotton 
gloves (worn all the time.) 

Lawy — (** Old enough to be engaged.") Short costumes of girl 
of sixteen. Act IV., Long trailing house-dress, of bright 
color and over-trimmed. 

Mrs. Boffin — (*' A smiling creature, broad of figure and simple of 
nature.") Elegant velvet or silk costumes. A profusion of 
jewelry. Broad velvet hat with long plumes. Acts L and 
iV., iJong velvet mnntle. 



OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 



ACT L 



Scene. — A plainly furnished room in R. Wilfer's house, Mrs. 
WiLFER sitting majestically in the comer , l. B el la and LavvT 
playing backgammon, R. c. Boors R. and L. Window C. 

Enter R. Wilfer, r. 

B, W. Well, Piggywiggies, good morning ! and a fine morning 
it is too ! 

Mrs. W, If, R. W., you had arisen from your repose at the hour 
generally adopted by your family as seasonable for leaving their 
couches, you might have accosted your family in more appropriate 
language. 

B. W, Why, what's the matter, my dear P I'm sure — 

Mrs. W, {interrupting him with a wave of her gloved hand,) 
If you will gaze upon the entrance to your domicile, R. W., as you 
issue forth to your daily toil, doubtless you will understand my 
meaning. 

B. W. Why, what has happened, my dear ? 

Lawy, O lor ! they've been and took off ma*s door-plate, pa, 
that's all. 

Mrs, W, Yes, the man came himself with a pair of pincers, and 
took it off, and took it away. He said that as he had no expecta- 
tion of ever being paid for it, and as he had an order for another 
Ladies' School door-plate, it was better (burnished up) for the in- 
terests of all parties. 

B, W, Perhaps it was, my dear ; what do you think ? 

Mrs. W, You are master here, R. W. It is as you think j not 
as I do. Perhaps it might have been better if the man had taken 
the door too ? 

B. W, My dear, we couldn't have done without the door. 
- Mrs. W, Couldn't we ? 

B, W. Why, my dear ! Could we P 

itrh W' It ia as jrou think^ B. W. } not at I dOb 



• OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 

B. Wi (sitling.) What I was thinking of, my dear, was, that ai 
we have let our first floor so well, and as we have now no place in 
which you could teach pupils, even if pupils — 

Mrs. W, (interrupting.) The milkman said he knew of two 
young ladies of the highest respectahility who were in search of a 
suitable establishment, and he took a card. Tell your father whether 
it was last Monday, Bella. 

Bella. But we never heard any more of it, ma. 

B. W. In addition to which, my dear, if you have no place to put 
two young persons into— 

Mrs. W. (wooing her gloved hand.) Pardon me, they were not 
young persons. Two young ladies of the highest respectability. 
Tell your father, Bella, whether the milkman said so. 

B. W. My dear, it is the same thing. 

Mrs. W. No, it is not Pardon me ! 

B. W. I mean, my dear, it is the same thing as to space. As to 
spate. I carry it no further than that And solely looking at 
it — as I am sure you will agree, my love — from a fellow-creature 
point of view, my dear. 

Mrs. W. I have nothing more to say. It is as you think, R, W. ; 
not as I do. (Bella jerks the backgammon hoard off the table 
and crosses to hearth-rug f o. Lavvy goes down on her hands and 
knees, and picks up the men.) Poor Bella ! 

B. W. And poor Lavinia, perhaps, my dear P 

Mrs. W. Pardon me, no ! No, R. W. Lavinia has not known 
the trial that Bella has known. The trial that your daughter Bella 
has undergone, is, perhaps, w ithout a parallel, and has been borne, 
I will say, nobly. When you see your daughter Bella in her ^lack 
dress, which she alone of all the family wears, and when you re- 
member the circumstances which have led to her wearing it and 
when you know how those circumstances have been sustained, then, 
R. W., lay your head upon your pillow, and say, " poor Lavinia ! ** 

Lawy {from under the table.) I don't want to be " poored " by 
pa, nor anybody else ! 

Mrs. W. Vm sure you do not, my dear, for you have a fine, brave 
spirit And your sister Bella has a fine brave spirit of another kind 
— a spirit of pure devotion, a beau-ti-ful spirit 

Bella» I am sure, though you have no feeling for me, pa, I am 
one of the most unfortunate girls that ever lived. You know how 
poor we ore, and what a glimpse of wealth I had, and how it melted 
away, and how I am here in this ridiculous mourning — which I 
hate ! — a kind of a widow who never was married. And yet you 
don't feel for me. — Yes you do, yes you do. (Goes to him and 
passes her hand through and through his hair.) 

B. W. My dear, I do. 

Bella. Yes, and I say you ought to. If they had only left me 
alone and told me nothing about it, it would have mattered much 
l^sSf Sut that nasty Mr. Li^htfoot feels it his duty, as he s^ys, ^9 
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write And tell me what is in reserve for me, and then I am obliged 
to get rid of George Sampson. 

Latyoy (rising,) You never cared for George Sampson, Bella. 

Bella. And did I say I did, miss ? George Sampson w»s very 
fond of me, and admired me very much, and put up with everything 
I did to him. 

Lavvy. You were rude enough to him. 

Bella. And did I say I wasn't, miss ? I am not setting up to be 
sentimental about George Sampson. I only say George Sampson 
was better than nothing. 

Lawy, You didn't show him that you thought even that. 

Bella. You are a chit and a little idiot, or you wouldn't make 
such a dolly speech. What did you expect me to do P Wait till 
you are a woman, and don't talk about what you don't understand. 
You only show your ignorance ! It's a shame.! There never was 
such a hard case ! I shouldn't care so much if it wasn't so ridicu- 
lous. It was ridiculous enough to have a stranger coming over to 
marry me, whether he liked it or not It was ridiculous enough to 
know I shouldn't like him — how could 1 like him, left to him in a 
will like a dozen of spoons, with everything cut and diied beforehand. 
Those ridiculous points would have been smoothed away by the 
money, for I love money, and want money — want it dreadfully. I 
hate to be poor, and we are degradingly poor, offensively poor, mis- 
erably poor, beastly poor. And if the truth was known, when the 
Harmon murder was all over the town, and people were speculating 
on its being suicide, I dare say those impudent wretches at the clubs 
and places made jokes about the miserable creature's having pre- 
ferred a watery grave to me. And the idea of being as poor as ever 
after all, and going into black, besides, for a man I never saw, and 
should have hated — as far as Ae was concerned — if I had seen! 
And now he is dead, and all the Harmon property is gone to those 
BoflBns, and of course they will never take any notice of me, and 
I'm as poor as ever. It's a shame ! 

Mrs. TT. Doubtless old Mr. Harmon was pleased with your per- 
sonal attractions, — as who is not pleased with a child of mine? — 
and judged you a fit companion for his son, — as who would not P 

Bella. Yes, without consulting his taste at all. 

Mrs. W. When I married your father my taste was not con- 
sulted. 

Lawy. Nor his either, was it, ma ? 

Mrs. W. Certainly not. It was not the custom with mamma and 
papa (I allude to my parents) to consult the wishes of their offspring 
on such matters. 

Lawy. Such matters ! What matters P 

Bella. They don't concern you, Lawy, at least As for me, pa, 
I am resolved to get money, and to get money I must marry money I 
Talk to me of love ! Talk to me of fiery dragons ! But talk to mt 
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of money, and hones and carriages, fine dresses and jewelr^i and 
then indeed we touch upon realities. {A knock L.) 

Mr8. W. Who is it P Enter ! 

Enter John Rokesmith, l. 

Boke. The servant-girl had her key in the door as I came up, 
•nd directed me to this room, telling me I was expected. I am 
afraid I should have asked her to announce me. 

Mrs, W» {rising.) Pardon me ; not at all. Two of my daugh- 
ters. R. W., this is the gentleman who has taken our first-floor. 
He was so good as to make an appointment for this morning, when 
you would be at home. 

Boke, Seeing that I am quite satisfied, Mr. Wilfer, with the 
rooms, and with their situation, and with tLeir price, I suppose a 
memorandum between us of two or three lines, and a payment 
down, will bind the bargain P I wish to send in furniture without 
delay. (Takes a chair which R. W. offers him,) 

Mrs, W, The gentleman, R. W., proposes to take our apart-, 
ments by the quarter. A quarter's notice on either side. 

B, W. Shall I mention, sir, the form of a reference ? 

Boke, I think that a reference is not necessary j neither, to say 
the truth, is it convenient, for I am a stranger in London. I re- 
quire no reference from you, and perhaps, therefore, you will re- 
quire none from me. That will be fair on both sides. ^ Indeed, I 
show the greater confidence of the two, for I will pay in advance 
whatever you please, and I am going to trust my furniture here. 
Whereas, if you were in embarrassed circumstances — this is merely 
supposititious— 

Mrs. W, (sitting,) Perfectly. 

Boke, Why then, I might lose it 

B. W. Well, money and goods are certainly the best of refer- 
ences. 

BdlcL Do you think they are the best, paP 

B. W, Among the best, my dear. 

BeUa. I should have thought, myself, it was so easy to add, ** ih« 
usual kind of one." 

(Layyt gets pen and ink, and R. W. and Roke. sign the agreement) 

Bella {taking the pen,) Where am I to go, pa, here in this cor- 
ner P (Signs. As she looks up RoKB looks at her and she at him,) 

Boke, Much obliged to you. Miss Wilfer. 

Bella. ObligedP 

Boke. I have given you so much trouble. 

Bella. Signing my nameP Yes, certainly. But I am yom 
imdlord's daughter, sir. (Roee. pays money to R. W., and exit R.) 

BeUa, Pa, we have got a murderer for a tenant. 
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Z^Nwy. Pa, we have got a robber. 

BeUci, To see him unable for his life to look anybody in the face I 
There never was such an exhibition. 

B, W, My dears, he is a diffident gentleman, and I should say 
particularly so in the society of girls of your age. 

BelXa, Nonsense, our age ! What's that got to do with him P 

Lavvy, Besides, we are not of the same age : — which age P 

Bella, Never you mind, Lavvy : you wait till you are of an age 
to ask such questions. Fa, marK my words ! Between Mr. Koke« 
smith and me there is a natural antipathy and a deep distrust ; and 
something will come of it ! {Goes to mirror,) 

B. W. My dear, and girls, between Mr. Rokesmith and me, there 
is a matter of eight sovereigns, and something for our supper shall 
come of it — something you all like. So now good morning, dears, 
and be sure to have a good fire kindled and the kettle boiling mer- 
rily, and this shall supply the rest (Exit L.) 

Lawy, And by this time to-morrow we shall have Mr. Roke- 
smith here, and shall be expecting to have our throats cut. 

Bella. You needn't stand between me and the light for all that. 
This is another of the consequences of being poor ! The idea of a 
girl with a really fine head of hair having to do it by a few inches 
of looking-glass! 

Lawy, You caught George Sampson with it, Bella, bad as your 
means of dressing it are. 

Bella. You low little thing ! Caught George Sampson with it I 
Don't talk about catching people, miss, till your own time for catch- 
ing — as you call it — comes. 

Lawy» Perhaps it has come. 

Bella. What did you say ? WTiat did you say, miss P Nothing 
to wear! Nothing to go out in! Nothing to dress by! Being 
obliged to take in suspicious lodgers ! (A mock L.) 

Mrs. W. Peace ! Lavinia, attend ! {BeUa sits B.) 

Lavvy {going to the door.) Please to walk in ! Our servant is out 

Enter Mr. and Mrs. Boffin, l. 

Mr, Boffin. Mornin', momin* ! 

La/ovy, Mr. and Mrs. Boffin, I thinks 

Mrs. B. Yes, dear, that's our name. 

Lawy. If you'll step this way. — Ma, Mr. and Mrs. Boffin. 

{Exit Lawy, R.) 

Mrs. W. {rising.) Pardon me ; to what am I indebted for Vm 
honor P 

Mr. B. To make short of it, ma'am, perhaps you may be ac- 
quainted with the names of me and Mrs. Boffin as having com< 
into the Harmon property. 

Mrs. W. I have heard, sir, of such being the case. 

{Motions them to seats, which they take.) 
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Mr, B, And I dare say, ma'am, you are not very much inclined 
to take kindly to us P 

Mrs, W. I*ardon me. 'Twere unjust to visit upon Mr. and Mrs 
Boffin a calamity which was doubtless a dispensation. 

Mr, B, That's fairly meant, I am sure. Mrs. Boffin and me, 
ma'am, are plain people, and we don't want to pretend to anything, 
nor yet to go round and round at anything j because there's always a 
straight way to everything. Consequently, we make this call to say, 
that we shall be glad to have the honor and pleasure of your daugh- 
ter's acquaintance, and that we shall be rejoiced if your daughtei 
will come to consider our house in the light of her home equally 
with this. In short, we want lo cheer . your daughter, and to give 
her the opportunity of sharing such pleasures as we are agoing to 
take ourselves. We want to brisk her up, and brisk her about, and 
give her a change. 

Mrs, B, That's it ! Lor ! let's be comfortable. 

Mrs, W, Pardon me. I have several daughters. Which of 
my daughters am I to understand is thus favored by the kind inten- 
tions of Mr. Boffin and his lady ? 

Mrs, B, Don't you see ? Naturally, Miss Bella, you know. 

Mrs, W, Oh-h ! My daughter Bella is accessible, and shall speak 
for herself. 

Bdla, I am much obliged to you, I'm sure, but I doubt if I have 
the inclination to go out at all. 

Mrs, W. Bella 1 yoii must conquer this. 

Mrs, B. Yes, do what your ma says, and conquer it, my dear; 
because we shall be so glad to have you, and because you are much 
too pretty to keep yourself shut up. We are going to move into a 
nice house, and we're going to set up a nice carriage, and we'll go 
everywhere and see every thmg. {Kisses Bella,) 

Mr, B. Yes, Mrs. Boffin has carried the day, ma'am, and we're 
going in neck and crop for Fashion. 

Mrs, W. Twere far from me to deny the right of Mr. and Mrs. 
Boffin to such pretensions. 

Mrs, B, {laughing.) Yes, what I want is Society. 1 say, a good 
house in a good neighborhood, good things about us, good living 
^nd good society. Lor-a-mussy ! when I think of me in a light 
^«Jow chariot ai.'^ pair, with silver boxes to the wheels — 

Mr, B, Oh \ you was tuinking of that, was you, my dear ? 

Mrs. B, Yes ! And with a footman up behind, with a bar across, 
to keep his legs from being poled I And with a coachman up in 
front, sinking down into a seat big enough for three of him, all cov- 
ered with upholstery in green and white ! And with two bay horses 
tossing their heads and stepping higher than they trot longways ! 
And with you and me leaning back inside, as grand aa nine pence ! 
Ha ha ha ! And so says I to Noddy, my dear, [to Bella] let's do 
something for that poor disappointed girl that's had her riches all 
took away ; and so nere we are. and we want you to come and livt 
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irith us, and see the sights and enjoy the money that ought to be 
vour own, my love. You mustn't take a dislike to us, to begin with, 
because we couldn't help it, you know, my dear. 

Mr. B, That's it ! that's it ! What a thinking steam-ingein this 
old lady is ! And she don't know how she does it. Neither does 
the ingein. 

Enter Lkyrr ^followed by George Sampson, b. 

Mrs. W. (rising,) My youngest daughter, Lavinia. Mr. George 
Sampson, a friend of the family. 

Mrs, B, If you like to bring your sister with you when you come 
to stay with us, of course we shall be glad. The better you please 
yourself, Miss Bella, the better vou'll please us. . 

Lawy. Oh, my consent is of no consequence at all, I suppose? 

Bella, Lavvy, have the goodness to be seen and not heard. 

Lawy. No, I won't ! I'm not a child, to be taken notice of by 
strangers. 

Bdla. You are a child I 

Lawy. I'm not a child, and I won't be taken notice of. ** Bring 
your sister,'* indeed \ 

Mrs. W. Lavinia I Hold ! I will not allow you to utter in my 
presence the absurd suspicion that any strangers — I care not what 
their names — can patronize my child. Do you dare to suppose, 
you ridiculous girl, that Mr. and Mrs. Boffin would enter these aoora 
upon a patronizing errand ; or, if they did, would remain within 
them, only for one single instant, while your mother had the 
strength yet remaining in her vital frame to request them to depart P 
You Uttle know your mother if you presume to think so. 

Lawy. It's all very fine — 

Mrs. W. Hold ! I will not allow this. Do you not know what 
is due to guests ? Do you not comprehend that in presuming to 
hint that this lady and gentleman could have any idea of patronizing 
any member of your family — I care not which — you accuse them 
of an impertinence little less than insane ? 

Mr. B. Never mind me and Mrs. BofiQn, ma'am ; we don't care. 

Mrs. W. Pardon me, but I do. 

Lawy. Yes, to be sure. 

Mrs. W. And I require my audacious child to please to be just 
to her sister Bella; to remember that her sister Bella is much 
sought after ; and that when her sister Bella accepts an attention, 
she considers herself to be conferring qui-i-te as much honor as she 
receives. 

Bella, I can speak for myself, you know, ma. You needn't 
bring me in, please. 

Lawy. And it's all very well aiming at others through conTen- 
ient me | but I should like to ask George Sampson what he eayi 
to it. 
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Mn. W. (glaring at Geo. S.) Mr. Sampson, as a friend of thia 
femily and a frequenter of this house, is, I am persuaded, far too 
well-bred to interpose on such an invitation. 

Mr9. B. We should be happy to see him at any time. 

Oeorge 8. Much obliged to you, but Tm always engaged, day 
and night. 

Mr. B, By the way, ma'am, you have a lodger? ^ 

Mr8. W* A gentleman undoubtedly occupies our first floor, 

Mr, B. I may call him Our Mutual Friend. What sort of • 
fellow is Our Mutual Friend, now ? Do you like him ? 

Mrs. W. Pardon me! From the limited period of my acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Rokesmith, he seems to be a very eligible inmate. 

Mr, B, Well, I'm not particularly acquainted with him, ma'am. 
You give a good account of him. Is he at home ? 

Mrs. W, Mr. Rokesmith has but a short period since left this 
apartment. Indeed, {looking from vnndoWy c.) there he stands at 
the garden gate. Waiting for you, perhaps. . 

Mr, B, {rising to go.) 'Perhaps so. Saw me come in, maybe. 

Mrs. B. {going.) Good-bye for the present. Miss Bella. We 
shall meet again soon. 

Mr. B, 'Mornin', 'mornin' ! {Exit Mr. and Mrs. Boffix, l.) 

Lavvy. There, Bella ! At last I hope you have got your wishes 
realized by your Boffins ! You'll be rich enough now with your 
Boffins ! You can have as much flirting as you like at your bof- 
fins ! But you won't take me to your Boffins, I can tell you ! You 
and your Boffins too ! 

Qeo. 8. {taking cane from his mouth.) If Miss Bella's Mr. Boflin 
comes any more of his nonsense tome, I only wish him to under- 
stand, as betwixt man and man, that he does it at his per— 

(Layyy jerks his cane in again forcibly.) 

Mrs. W, Of their manners I say nothing. Of their appearan e 
I say nothing. Of the disinterestedness of their intentions towards 
Bella I say nothing. But the crafty the secrecy ^ the dark, deep, 
underhanded plotting written in Mrs. Boffin's countenance, make me 
shudder. {Exeunt Mrs. W., Lawy, and Geo. S., r.) 

Bella, {taking a hook, and throwing herself into a chair, R.) If 
there is anything ma delights in, it is in making us all seem ridicu- 
lous before strangers. But I mean to go and live with that dear 
old Mrs. Boffin ! I know I shall love her ! 

Enter Rokesmith, l., and stands silently. 

And then I shall escape all this poverty and misery, and having t« 
take in suspicious lodgers — 

Roke, {interrupting.) I beg your pardon. Miss Wilfer, but I— 

Bella. Eh P Oh, it's vou, is it ? 

Roke. Only I. A — fine — momine. 

Bella. Is it P I was not thinking of the morning. 
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Boke* So intent upon your book P 

BeUa {confused,) Yes. 

Boke, A love story, Miss Wilfer ? 

BeUa. Oh dear, no, or I shouldn't be reading it If s more about 
money than anything else. 

Boke, And does it say that money is better than anything? 

BeUa {throwing down the hook.) Upon my word, I forget what it 
Bays, but you can find out for yourself if you like. I don't want it 
any more. 

Boke, I am charged with a message for you. Miss Wilfer. 

Bella. Impossible, I think ! 

Boke. From Mrs. Boffin. She desired me to say to you (what 
she forgot), that she will be ready to receive you in another week, or 
two at furthest You do not know, perhaps, Miss Wilfer, that I am 
Mr. Boffin's Secretary. 

Bella. I'm as wise as ever, for I don't know what a Secretary ia* 
Not that it signifies. 

Boke. Not at alL 

Belkb. Then are you going to be always there, Mr. Rokesmithf 

Boke. Always? No. Verj' much there? Yes. 

Bella. Dear me ! 

Boke. But my position there as Secretary, will be very different 
from yours as guest You will know tittle, or nothing about me. I 
shall transact the business ; you will transact the pleasure. I shall 
have my salary to earn ; you will have nothing to do but to enjoy 
^d attract 

Bella. Attract, sir? I don't understand you. 

Boke. Excuse me. Since I have become entrusted with Mr. 
Boffin's affairs I have naturally come to understand the obli^tion he 
feels towards you, and the deep interest he takes in your welfare. I 
venture to remark, that much of your loss may be repaired. I 
speak, of course, merely of wealth. Miss Wilfer. The loss of a 
perfect stranger, whose worth, or worthlessness, I cannot estimate — 
nor you either — is beside the question. But this excellent gen- 
tleman and lady are so full of simplicity, so full of generosity, so 
inclined towards you, and so desirous to — how shall I express it? 
— to make amends for their good fortune, that you have oidy to 
respond. I take the liberty of saying these few words. You don't 
consider them intrusive, I hope ? 

BeUa. Really, Mr. Rokesmith, I can't say what I consider them. 
They are perfectly new to me, and may be founded altogether on 
your own miagination. 

Boke. You will see. 

Be-^nter Mbs. W., r. 

Boke. I have been telling Miss Wilfer that I have becomei by a 
eurious chance, Mr. Boffin's Secretary, or man of business. 
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Mr$, Wm I have not the honor of any intimate acquaintance with 
Mr. Boffin, and it is not for me to congratulate that gentleman on 
Jie acquisition he has made. 

Boli. A poor one enough. 

Mr$, W, rardon me ; the merits of Mr. Boffin may be highly 
distinguished — may be more distinguished than the countenance 
«f Mn. Boffin would imply — but it were the insanity of humility 
to deem him worthy of a better assistant. 

B6k€. You are very good. I have also been telling Miss Wilfer 
that she is expected very shortly at the new residence in town. 

MrB» W, Haring tacitly consented to my child's acceptance of 
the proffered attentions of Mrs. Boffin, I interpose no objection. 

BdkL Don't talk nonsense, ma, please. 

Mrs. W. Peace I 

BeUa, No, ma, I am not going to be made so absurd. Inter- 
posing objections ! 

Mrs, W, (very grandly.) I say that I am not going to interpose 
objections. If li^s. Boffin (to whose countenance no disciple of 
Lavater could possibly for a single moment subscribe) seeks to 
illuminate her new residence with the attractions of a child of mine, 
I am content that she should be favored by the company of a child 
of mine. 

Roke. You use the word, ma'am, I have myself used, when yoa 
speak of Miss Wilfer^s attractions there. 

Mrs. W. Pardon me, but I had not finished. 

Boke, Prav excuse me. 

Mrs. W, I was about to say, that when I use the term attrac- 
tions, I do so with the qualification that I do not mean it in any 
way whatever. 

Bella. Quite enough about this, I am sure, on all sides. Have 
the goodness, Mr. Rokesmith, to give my love to Mrs. Boffin— 

Mrs. W. Pardon me ! Compliments. 

BfMa. Love I 

Mrs. W. No! Compliments. 

Boke. Say Miss Wilfer'a love, and Mrs. Wilfer's compliments. 

Bdla. And I shall be very glad to come when she is ready for 
me. The sooner the better. 

Mrs. W. One last word, Bella, before descending to the family 
apartment. ^ I trust that, as a child of mine, you will ever be sen- 
sible that it will be graceful in you, when associating with Mr. and 
Mrs. Boffin upon equal terms, to remember that the Secretary, Mr, 
Rokesmith', as your father's lodger, has a claim on your good word. 

(Exeunt Bella and Mrs. W., k.) 

Boke. ((done,) So insolent, so trivial, so capricious, so mercenary, 
so careless, so hard to touch, so hard to turn I And yet so pretty. 
io pretty t And if she knew ! (Exit slowly L.) 

Act Drop. 
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ACTIL 

flOBins. — Drawing-room in Mr. Boffin* s mansion ; dock on mmM | 
long mirror, c. ; plants and flowers in background. Doors B., h*t 



andc 



Enter Bella in riding-habU, a 



Bella* I could endure that hateful ride no longer. I must see Mr. 
Rokesmith to-day, and I've sent for him to meet me here. Telling 
me of my duty to my family, indeed ! Setting himself up at my 
adviser! I have a right to he rude to him! (Takes off her hat 
and gloves, and sits in armchair by a small table, B.) 

Enter Mb. Boffin^ l. 

Mr. B, Ah, Bella my dear, hack again ! That's right ; ** enjoy 
each day while yet you may," as says my literary man with a wooden 
leg. 

Bdla. He must he a queer man, sir. 

Mr. B. He is, my dear ; a regular slasher at poetry. MThy, FIl 
tell you how he lapsed into it one day nearly eyery other Una. 
Want to hear it, my dear ? 

Bdla. Yes, do say it. 

Mr. B. {repeating mechanically.) 

** 111 tell thee how the maiden wept, Mrs. Boffin^ 
When her tnie love was slain, ma'am, 
And how her broken spirit slept, Mrs. Boffin, 

And never woke again, ma'am, 
m tell i^ee (if agreeable to Mr. Boffin) how the steed drew 
nigh. 
And left his lord afar : 
And if my tale (which I hope Mr. Boffin mq;ht excuse) 
should make you sigh, 
111 strike the light guitar." 

The poem was to me and Mrs. Boffin, and I consider that it brings 
us both in, in a beautiful manner. I got Rokesmith to make a 
copy of it, and the old lady thinks of havinc^ it framed. By the 
way, you've no idea what an amount of work that Secretary does, 
Bella, my dear. He takes such wonderful care of my affairs. And 
yet, somehow, I can't make him out 
BeUa. May I ask why, sir P , 

Mr. B. Well, my dear, he won't meet any company here but 
jrou. When we have visitors, I should wish mm to nave his regu- 
lar place at the table, like ourselves ; but no, he won't takt it. 
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BeBa, If be eontiden himself abone it» I ihinild leaTV lum aknML 

J(&*. B* It ain't that, my dear. He don't consider himself above it. 

Bdla. Perhaps he considers himself beneath it If so, he 
•aght to know best 

jir. B. No, it ain't that neither. Bokesmith 's a modest man, 
tot he don't consider himself beneath it 

BtUtL Then what does he consider, sir ? 

Mr, B. Dashed if I know ! It seemed at first as if it was only 
tAS lawyer he objected to meet, but now it seems to be everybody 
except you. 

Bdla (rising and walking up c.) Indeed ! That's it, then ! 
Rather cool, I think, in a Secretary and pa's lodger, to make me 
the subject of his jealousy and keep eligible people off! 

Mr. B, (aside,) Oho, that's it, is it? Well, my lady, we most 
bring you round. 

J^M^ Rokesmhh, L. 

(aloud,) Here's Rokesmith now. Good bye, my dear. NoVs a 
good chance to tell him what you think of him. Put it to him strong, 
Bella, my dear. Ha, ha ! . (Eaeit L.) 

Bdla (turning.^ Mr. Rokesmith, I wanted to say something to 
you when I could have the opportunity. You have no right to 
think ill of me, sir. 

Boke, You don't know how well I. think of you. Miss Wilfer. 

Bdla (sitting,) Truly, you must have a very high opinion of 
me, Mr. Rokesmith, when you belieTe that in prosperity 1 neglect 
and forget my old home. 

Boke. Do I believe so P 

BeUa. You did, sir, at any rate. 

Boke. 1 took the liberty of reminding you of a little omission 
into which you had fallen — insensibly and naturally fallen. It was 
no more than that 

Bdla, And I beg leave to ask you, Mr. Rokesmith, why you took 
that liberty ? — I hope there is no offence in the phrase P it is your 
own, remember. 

Boke. Because I am truly, deeply, profoundly interested in you, 
Miss Wilfer. Because I wish to see you always at your best Be^ 
cause I — shall I go on P 

Bella, No, sir ; you have said more than enough. I beg 
that you will not go on. If you have any generosity, any honor, 
you will say no more. I wish to speak to you, sir, once for all, and 
I don't know how to do it I beg for a moment's time. (4f^er a 
pause.)^ You know how I am situated here, sir, and you know how 
1 am situated at home. I must speak to you for myself, since there 
ia no one about me whom I could ask to do so. It is not generous 
in yoo, it is not honorable in you, to conduct yourself towards me 
•syoodo. 
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JRoke. Is it imgenerouB or dishonorable to be devoted to you i 

fiwidnated by you? 

BeUcu Preposterous ! 

Moke* I now feel obliged to go on, though it were only in self- 
explanation and self-defence. I hope, Miss Wilfer, that it is not 
unpardonable — even in me — to malte an honest declaration of an 
honest devotion to you. 

Bdla. An honest declaration ! 

Boke, Is it otherwise ? 

Bella. I must request, sir, that I may not be questioned. You 
must excuse me if I decline to be cross-examined. 

Boke, Oh, Miss Wilfer, this is hardly charitable. 1 ask you 
nothing but what your own emphasis suggests. However, I waive 
even that question. But what I have declared, I take my stand by. 
I cannot recall the avowal of my earnest and deep attachment to 
you, and I do not recall it, 

Bella, I reject it, sir. 

Boke, I should be blind and deaf if I were not prepared for the 
reply. Forgive my offence, for it carries its punishment with it 

Bdla, What punishment? 

Boke. Is my present endurance none ?- But excuse me ; I dia 
not mean to cross-examine you again. 

Bella, You take advantage of a hasty word of mine to make me 
seem — I don't know what. I spoke without consideration when I 
used it. If that was bad, I am sorry ; but you repeat it after con- 
sideration, and that seems to me to be at least no better. For the 
rest, I beg it may be understood, Mr. Rokesmith, that there is an 
end of this between us, now and for ever. 

Boke, Now and for ever. 

Bdla, Yes. I appeal to you, sir, not to pursue me. I appeal 
to you not to take advantage of your position in this house to make 
my position in it distressing and disagreeable. I appeal to you to 
discontinue your habit of making yoiur misplaced attentions as plaih 
to Mrs. Bomn as to me. 

Boke, Have I done so ? 

Bdla, I should think you have. In any case, it is not yoiur fault 
if you have not, Mr. Rokesmith. 

Bake, I hope you are wrong in that impression. I should be 
very sorry to have justified it. I think I have not. For the future 
there is no apprehension. It is all over. 

Bdla. I am much relieved to hear it I have far other views in 
life, and why should you waste your own ? 

Boke, Mine I My life ! Pardon me, Miss Wilfer ; you have 
used some hard words, for which I do not doubt you have a justifi- 
cation in vour mind, that I do not understand. Ungenerous and 
dishonorable. In what ? 

fidla, I would rather not be asked. 

9 
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Bohe. I would rather not a^k, bat the qaestion is imposed upoa 
me. Kindly explain ; or if not kindly, iusUy. 

BellcL Oh, sir ! is it generous and honorable to use the power 
here which your fay or with Mr. and Mrs. Boffin and your ability in 
your place give you, against me ? 

Botce, Against you ? 

BellcL Is it generous and honorable to form a plan for graduaUy 
bringing their influence to bear upon a suit which I have shown you 
that I do not like, and which I tell you that I utterly reject ? Would 
it be generous and honorable to step into your place — if you did 
80, for I don't know that you did, and I hope you dia not -^ 
anticipating, or knowing beforehand, that I should come here, and 
designing to take me at this disadvantage P 

Boke. This mean and cruel disadvantage ! 

BeUa. Yes. 

Boke, You are wholly mistaken. Miss Wilfer ; wonderfully mis- 
taken. 

Bella (rising.) At least, sir, you know the history of my bdng 
here at alL And was it not enough that I should have been willed 
away like a horse, or a dog, or a bird ; but must you too begin to 
dispose of me in your mind, and speculate in me, as soon as I had 
ceased to be the talk and the laugh of the town? Am I for ever to 
be made the property of strangers ? 

Boke, Believe me, you are wonderfully mistaken. 

BeUa. I should be glad to know it 

Boke. I doubt if you ever will. Good-night Of course I shaD 
be careful to conceal any traces of this interview from Mr. and Mrs. 
Boffin while I remain here. Trust me, what you have complained 
of is at an end for ever. 

Bella, I am glad I have spoken then, Mr, Rokesmith. It has 
been painful and difficult, but it is done. If I have hurt you, I 
hope you will forgive me. I am inexperienced and impetuous, and 
I have been a little spoiled, but I really am not so bad as I dare say 
I appear, or as you may think me. {Exit Rokesmith, l.) I didn't 
know the lovely woman could be such a dragon. {Going to the mir' 
ror.) You have positively been swelling your features, you little 
fool ! I wish pa was here to talk about avaricious marriages, but he 
is better away, poor dear, for I know I should pull his hair if he tiHU 
here. {A pause,) He has no right to any power over me, and 
how do I come to mind him, when I don't care for him P Pa's 
lodger and a Secretary 1 indeed 1 {Sits L.) 

Enter R. Mrs. Wilfer, followed hy Lawy and Geo. S. armrin' 
arm. They advance slowly towards Bella. 

Lawy {pointing out oljects in the room to George.) Exotics, 
George. An Ormolu clock, George. An Aviary beyond, George. 
Bella {rising as she notes their approach,) Why, ma, is this 
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you ? And here is Lavvy too ! and George Sampson ! How do 
yoa do, all ? Ma, you shall have this very best chair, Mrs. Boffin'a 
9wn favorite. (Pushes arm-chair towards Mrs. W.) 

Mrs, W, Pardon me ! It were not fitting for me to occupy ^f rs. 
Boffin's magnificent reclining couch, coming as we do from the abode 
of conscious though independent poverty. (Crosses to L. and sits on 
a high stool.) This is quite an honor for us. You will probably 
fend your sister Lavinia grown, Bella. 

Lavvy (who has been examining the room, suddenly comes for- 
ward,) Ma, I really must request that you will not drag in such ridic- 
ulous nonsense as my having grown when I am past the growing age. 
Mrs, XV. 1 grew myself after I was married. 
Lawy, Very well, ma, then I think you had much better have 
left it alone. 

George 8. To be sure, certainly. 

Lavvy. I suppose you won't consider yourself quite disgraced, 
Bella, if I give you a kiss ? Well ! (Sitting R., with Geo. S. by her 
side.) And how do you do, Bella ? And how are your Boffins ? 
Mrs. W. Hold ! I will not sufier this tone of levity. 
Lavvy. My goodness me I How are your Spoffins, then P since 
ma so very much objects to your Boffins. 
Mrs. W. Impertinent girl ! Minx ! 

Lavvy. I don't care whether Tm a Minx, or a Sphinx ; it's ex- 
actly the same thing to me, and I'd every bit as soon be one as the 
other ; but I know this — I'll not grow after I am married ! 
Oeo. 8. No, certainly not. 
Mrs. W. You will not P You will not P 
Lavvy. No, ma, I will not. Nothing shall induce me. 
Mrs. W. It was to be expected. A child of mine deserts me for 
the proud and prosperous, and another child of mine despises me. 
It is quite fitting. 

Bella. Ma, Mr. and Mrs. Boffin are prosperous, no doubt ; but 
you have no right to say they are proud. You must know very well 
that they are not. 

Lawy. In short, ma, you must know very well — or if you 
don't, more shame for you ! — that Mr. and Mrs. Boffin are just ab- 
solute perfection. 

Mrs. W. Truly, it would seem that we are required to think so. 
And this, Lavinia, is my reason for objecting to a tone of levity. 
Mrs. Boffiu (of whose physiognomy I can never speak with the com- 
posure I would desire to preserve) and your mother are not on 
terms of intimacy. 

Lawy. After all, you know, Bella, you haven't told us how your 
Whats-his-names are. 

Bella. I don't want to speak of them. They are much too kind 
and too good to be drawn into these discussions. 

Mrs. r^. Why put it soP Why adopt a circuitous form of 
•peeoh P It is polite and it is obliging \ but why do it P Why not 
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openly say thai they are much too kind and too good for usf Wi 
understand the allusion. Why disguise the phrase ? 

Bella, Ma, you are enough to drive a saint mad ; and so is I«avTy i 

Mrs, W, Unfortunate Lavvy ! She always comes in for it. Mj 
poor child ! 

Laiwy, Don't patronize me, ma, because I can take care of my« 
■elf. 

Mrs. W, (to BellaJ) I only wonder that you find time and incli- 
nation to tear yourself from Mr. and Mrs. Boffin, and come to see 
u« at alL I shall expect you but seldom. 

Bella, Ma, I think you are too bad, and so is Lawy. Pa is too 
magnanimous to feel envy and spite towards my generous friends, 
and pa is delicate enough and gentle enough to remember the sort 
of little claim they thought 1 had upon them. And I always did 
love poor dear pa better than all the rest of you put together, and I 
always do, and I always shall ! {Bursts into tears.) 

Mrs, W. (raising her eyes to heaven.) Fate has spared you this, 
R. W., whatever it may have thought proper to inflict upon me. 
(Bursts into tears,) 

Lamy, (walking around excitedly.) I hate the Boffins ! I don't 
care who objects to their being called the Boffins. I will call 'em 
the Boffins. And I say they are mischief-making Boffins, and I say 
the Boffins have set Bella against me, and I tell the Boffins to their 
faces, that they are detestable Boffins, disreputable Boffins, odious 
Boffins, beastly Boffins. There ! (Flings herself into a chair and 
weeps,) 

George 8. (rising,) What I mean to say is, Why do you take me 
to the glittering halls with which I can never compete, and then 
taunt me with my moderate salary ! Is it generous ? Is it kind ? 
Bear with a wretch, Lavinia, bear with a wretch, ma'am, who feeld 
the noble sacrifice you make for him (slaps his forehead), but is 
goaded almost to madness when he thinks of competing with the 
rich and influential (Falls on his knees at Lavyt's fed ami 
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ACT IIL 

Scene L — Same as Ad IL 

Mb. and Mrs. Boffin discovered sitting together on a fo/by a 

Mr. B, And so that is the secret, is it, old lady ? 
Mrs. B, Yes, Noddy ; and to think that he is our own little John 
Harmon, our own little boy that we watched and tended ; and he so 
sad and sorrowful, and we never to know. 

Mr, B. But how did you find him out, tell me now ? 
Mrs, B. O, when I looked in last night and saw him sitting 
lonely by the fire, so sad, so lonely, after what our Bella had 
been saying to him, every grain of the gunpowder that had been 
lying sprinkled thick about him ever since I first set eyes on him 
when he came to be your Secretary, took fire, and I knew him. Too 
many times I'd seen him when he was a poor child, sitting, lonely, 
to be pitied heart and hand. I just made out to cry, " 1 know you 
now, you're John ! " {Laughs and cries at once,) 

Mr, B, Well, well, old lady, it's all right now. He's come to 
life again, and shall have his money back and be happy. 
Mrs, B, But he won't take it, Noddy. 

Mr, B, O, that's all a notion. It's all because — now I've got a 
secret to tell you, old lady. Rokesmith — 

Mrs, B, (interrupting.) My little John Harmon. 
Mr. B, Yes, our John Harmon, old lady, only he will call him- 
self otherwise. Well, he's in love with our Bella, and now I've got 
a plan to make her fall in love with him. Don't you see ? 

Mrs. B, Bless her dear little heart. Noddy ; I think she loves him 
now, only she don't know it herself. 

Mr, B. But she has refused him. She wants to marry money. 
She has mighty grand ideas ! 
Mrs. B. Bless you, that's all a notion. Noddy, that's all a notion. 
Mr. B. Well, I've got a notion too. You know how I've been 
treating him of late on purpose to make her take his part. Now, to- 
day we shall see. I'll go it stronger. I'll be a regular old grisly 
growler. 

Mrs, B, Don't be too hard, Noddy my love. 
Mr. B, (rising and walking about.) Yes I shall. I'll be a brown 
bear, a regular old grim one. Now, old lady, you mustn't spoil it 
alL Come, put on a sober face, for here comes Bella. 

Enter Bella, b. 

Mr. B. Don't be alarmed^ Bella, my dear. I'll see you lighted* 
BeUa. See me righted, sir P 
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Mr. B, {dratring her hamd through his arm,) Aj, ay ! See jot 
righted. 

Enter Roeesmith, l. 

Mr, B, Shut the door, sir ! I have got something to say to yon 
which I fancy you'll not be pleased to hear. 

Boke. I am scrrv to reply, Mr. Boffin, that I think that Tery 
Kkelv. 

Mr, B, What do you mean ? 

Boke, I mean that it has become no novelty to me to hear from 
your lips what I would rather not hear. 

Mr. B. Oh ! perhaps we shall change that 

Boke. I hope so. 

Mr, B, Now, sir, look at this young lady on my arm. 

Boke, I do so. 

Mr. B, How dare you, sir, tamper, unknown to me, with this 
young lady ? How dare you pester this young lady with your im- 
pudent addresses P 

Boke. I must decline to answer questions that are so offensively 
asked. 

Mr, B, You decline to answer, do you? Then Pll tell you 
what it is, Rokesmith ; I'll answer for you. There are two sides to 
this matter, and 111 take 'em separately. The first side is, sheer 
Insolence. That's the first side. It was sheer Insolence in you even 
to think of this young lady. This young lady was far above you. 
This young lady was no match for you. This young lady was lying 
in wait for money, and you had no money. What are you, I should 
like to know, that you were to have the audacity to follow up this 
young lady P This young lady was looking about the market for a 
good bid ; she wasn't in it to be snapped up by fellows that had no 
money to lay out ; nothing to buy with. 

BeUat (going quickly to Mrs, Boffin.) Oh, Mr. Boffin I Mrs. Bof- 
fin, pray say something for me ! (Mrs, B. toe^s.) 

Mr. B, Old lady, you hold your tongue. Bella, my dear, don*t 
you let yourself be put out. I'll right you. 

BeUa. But you don't, you don't right me 1 You wrong me ! 

Mr. B. Don't you be put out, my dear. Now, you Rokesmith ! 
You hear me tell you that the first side of your conduct was Inso- 
lence — Insolence and Presumption. Answer me one thing, if yoo 
can. Didn't this young lady tell you so herself? 

Bella, (burying her face in her hands.) Did I, Mr^ Bokesmith? 
O say, Mr. Rokesmith ! Did I P 

Boke* Don't be distressed. Miss Wilfer ; it matters very little 
now. 

Mr. B. Ah ! You can't deny it, though ! 

Bella. But I have asked him to forgive me since ; and.I would 
ask him to forgive me now again, upon my knees, if it would span 
him. (Mrs.B.hmst9mtoieair9^ 
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Mr. B, Old lady, stop that noise ! Tender-hearted in you, Miss 
Bella. Now, you Kokesmith, I tell you that's one side of your oon- 
cluct — Insolence and Presumption. Now, I'm a-coming to the 
other, which is much worse. This was a speculation of yours. 

Hoke, I indignantly deny it. , 

Mr, B, It's of no use your denying it ; Tve got a head upon my 
•boulders, and it ain't a baby's. What ! Don't I know what grabs 
are made at a man with money ? If I didn't keep my eyes open, and 
i:ny pockets buttoned, shouldn't I be brought to the workhouse be- 
fore I knew where I was ? I'm agoing to unfold your plan before 
this young lady ; I'm agoing to show this young lady the second view 
of you ; and nothing you can say will stave it off. (Bella sinks into 
a chair and hides her face.) Now, attend here, Bella mv dear. 
Rokesmith, you're a needy chap. You're a chap that I pick up in 
the street. Are you, or ain't you P 

Boke. Go on, Mr. Boffin ; don't appeal to me. 

Mr, B. Not appeal to you! No, I should hope not ! Appealing 
to you, would be rather a rum course. You come and ask me in 
the street to take ybu for a Secretary, and I take you. Very good. 

Boke. Very bad. 

Mr. B. What do you say ? This Rokesmith is a needy young 
man that I take for my Secretary out of the open street. This 
Rokesmith gets acquainted with my afiairs, and gets to know that I 
mean to settle a sum of money on this young lady. " Oho ! " says 
this Rokesmith; "this will be a good haul; I'll go in for this!" 
But fortunately she was too many for him, and a pretty figure he 
cuts now he is exposed. There he stands I Look at him ! 

Boke. Your unfortunate suspicions, Mr. Boffin — 

Mr. B. Precious unfortunate for you, I can tell you. 

Boke, — are not to be combated by any one, and I address my- 
self to no such hopeless task. But I will say a word upon the 
truth. 

Mr. B. {snapping his fingers.) Yah ! Much you care about the 
truth. 

Mrs. B. Noddy ! My dear love ! 

Mr. B. Old lady, you keep still. I tell him again, much he 
cares about the truth. 

Boke. Our connection being at an end, Mr. Boffin, it can be of 
Tery little moment to me what you say. 

Mr. B Oh 1 You are knowing enough to have found out that 
our connection 's at an end, eh ? But you can't get beforehand with 
me. Look at this in my hand. This is your pay, on your discharge. 
You can only follow suit. You can't deprive me of the lead. Let's 
have no pretending that you discharge yourself. I discharge you. 

Roke. So that I go, it is all one to me. 

Mr.B. Is it? But it's two to me, let me tell you. Old lady« 
don't you cut in. You keep still. 

Boke. Have you said all you wish to say to me P 
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Mr, B. I don't know whether I have or not It dependa. 

Roke, Perhaps you will consider whether there are any othef 
strong expressions that you would like to bestow upon me ? 

Mr, B. 1*11 consider that at my convenience, and not at youn. 

Mrs, B, Noddy ! My dear, dear Noddy ! You sound so hard I 

Mr^ B. Old lady, if you cue in when requested not, I'll get a 
pillow and carry you out of the room upon it What do y:u want 
to say, you Rokesmith ? 

Roke, To you, Mr. Boffin, nothing. But to Miss Wilfer and ts 
your good kind wife, a word. 

Mr, B. Out with it then, and cut it short, for we've had enough 
of you. 

Boke, I have borne with my false position here, that I might not 
be separated from Miss Wilfer. Since Miss Wilfer rejected me I 
have never again urged my suit, to the best of my belief, with a 
spoken syllable or a look. But I have never changed in my devo- 
tion to her, except — if she will forgive my saying so — that it ii 
deeper than it was, and better founded. 

Mr, B. Now, mark this chap's saying, Miss Wilfer, when he 
means Pounds, Shillings, and Pence ! 

Boke. My interest in Miss Wilfer began when I first saw her; 
even began when I had only heard of her. It was, in fact, the cause 
of my throwing myself in Mr. Boffin's way, and entering his service. 
Miss Wilfer has never known this until now. 

Mr, B. Now, this is a very artful dog. This is a longer-headed 
schemer than I thought him. See how patiently and methodically he 
goes to work. He says to himself, •* I'll get in with Boffin, and Til 
get in with this young lady, and 111 work 'em both at the same time, 
and I'll bring my pigs to market somewhere." I hear him say it, 
bless you ! Why, Ilook at him now, and I see him say it ! But 
luckily he hadn't to deal with the people he supposed, Bella my 
dear ! And he's beat, that's what he is ; regularly beat He 
thought to squeeze money out of us, and he has done for himself 
instead, Bella my dear ! There's your pay, Rokesmith, {throwing 
money on the floor,) I dare say you can stoop to pick it up, after 
what you have stooped to here. 

Rolce, I have stooped to nothing but this ; and this is mine, for I 
have earned it by the hardest of hard labor. 

Mr, B, You're a pretty quick packer, I hope ; because the sooner 
you are gone, bag and baggage, the better for all parties. 

Roke, You need have no fear of my lingering. 

Mr. B. You pretend to have a mighty admiration for tMs young 
lady? 

Boke, 1 do not pretend. 

MnB. Oh! Well. You have a mighty admiration for thii 
younff lady — since you are so particular P 

Boke, Yes. 

Mr. B, How do you reconcile that, with this young lady's iling« 
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n^ up her money to the church-weathercocks, and racing off at a 
ip.zttmg pace for the workhouse? 

Rokt. I don't understand you. 

Mr. B. Don't you P Or won't you P What else could you have 
nade this young lady out to be, if she had listened to such addresses 
18 yours? 

JRoke. What else, if I had been so happy as to win her affections 
and possess her heart ! 

Mr, B, Win her affections and possess her heart ! Mew says 
the cat. Quack-quack says the duck, Bow-wow-wow says the dog I 
Win her affections and possess her heart! Mew, Quack-auack, 
Bow-wow ! What is due to this young lady is Money, and thia 
young lady right well knows it. 

Roke. You slander the young lady. 

Mr, B, You slander the young lady j you with your affections 
and hearts and trumpery. You and your affections and hearts are 
a Lie, sir ! 

Boke, Mrs. Boffin, for your delicate and unvarying kindness I 
thank you with the warmest gratitude. Good-bye ! Miss Wilfer, 
good-bye ! 
^ Mr, B. And now, my dear, I hope you feel that you've been 
righted ! 

Bdla^ {starting up,) O Mr. Rokesmith, before you go, if you 
could but make me poor again ! Oh ! Make me poor again, some- 
body, I beg and pray, or my heart will break if tnis goes on ! Pa 
dear, make me poor again and take me home ! I was bad enough 
there, but I have been so much worse here. Don't give me money, 
Mr. Boffin, I won't have money. Keep it away from me, and only let 
me s^eak to good little pa, and lay my head, upon his shoulder, and 
tell him all my griefs. Nobody else can understand me, nobody else 
can comfort me, nobody else knows how unworthy I am, and yet can 
love me like a little child. I am better with pa than any one — 
more innocent, more sorry, more glad ! [Throws herself at Mrs. 
Boffin^sfeetf weeping,) 

Mr. B. There, my dear, there. You are righted ; and it's all 
right 

Belles I hate you ! At least, I can't hate you, but I don't like 
you. 

Mr.B, Hullo! 

Bella, (i^ing.) You are a scolding, unjust, abusive, aggravating, 
bad old creature. I am angry with my ungrateful self for calling 
you such names, but you are ! You are ! You know you are I I 
nave heard you with shanie ! — shame for myself, and shame for you. 
You ought to be above the base tale-bearing of a time-serving 
creature, but you are above nothing now. When I came here I 
Honored you and respected you, and I soon loved you. But now I 
ean't bear the sight of you. At least, I don't know as I ought to 
go so far as that — only — you're a monster t The best wish I can 
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wish jot ^ that you hadn't a single farthing in the world. If an; 
true mend could make you a bankrupt you would be a duck, but a» 
a man of property you re a — demon. Mr. Rokesmith, pray stay 
one moment. Pray hear one word from me before you go. I ara 
deeply sorry for the reproaches you have borne on my account. -Oul 
of the depths of my heart 1 earnestly and truly beg your pardon 

{Gives her hand.) 

Boke, God bless you ! 

BeUa* Mr. Boffin's speeches were detestable to me, shocking U 
me. It is quite true that there was a time when I deserved to be S9 
righted, but I hope that I shall never deserve it again. 

(ROKE. raises her hand to his lips, and exit L.) 

BeUa. He has gone. He has been most shamefully treated, and 
most unjustly and basely driven away, and I am the cause of it. I 
must go home. I am very grateful to you for all you have done for 
ibe, but I cannot stay here. 

Mrs. B. My darling girl ! 

BeUa, No, I cannot stay here. Oh, you vicious old thing ! 

Mrs. B. Don't be rash, my love. Think well of what you do. 

Mr, B. Yes, you had better think well of what you do. 

Bella, I shall never more think well of you. And, what is more, 
you're wholly undeserving of the Gentleman you have lost. 

Mr, B, Why, you don't mean to say, Miss Bella, that you set up 
Rokesmith against me ? 

Bella. I do ! He is worth a Million of you. I would rather he 
thought well of me, though he swept the street for bread, than that 
you did, though you splashed the mud upon him &om the wheels of 
a chariot of pure gold — There ! 

Mr.B, Well, I'm sure! 

Bella. And for a long time past, when you have thought you set 
yourself above him, I have only seen you under his feet — There ! 
And throughout I saw in him the master, and I saw in you the 
man — There ! And when you used him shamefully, I took his part 
and loved him — There! I boast of it (Throws herself into a 
chair i and cries.) 

Mr. B. Now look here. Give me your attention, Bella. I am 
not angry. 

Bella. I am ! 

Mr. B. I say I am not angry, and I mean kindly to you, and I 
want to overlook this. So you'll stay where you are, and we'll agree 
to say no more about it. 

Bella {rising hurriedly,) No, I can't stay here ; I can't think of 
staying here. I must go home for good. 

Mr. B. Now don't be silly j don't do what you're sure to be 
sorry for. 

Bdla, I shall never be sorry for it ; and I should always be sorry, 
and should every minute of my life despise myself, if I remained 
k«re after what nas happened. 
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Mr, B. At least, Bella, let there be no mistake about it. Look 
before you leap, you know. Stay where you are, and all's well, and 
all's as it was to be. Go away, and you can never come back. 

Bella, I know that I can never come back, and that's what I 
mean. 

Mr. B. You mustn't expect that Im agoing to settle money on 
you if you leave us like this, because I am not. No, Bella ! Be 
careful ! Not one brass farthing. 

JBella. Expect ! Do you think that any power on earth could 
make me take it, if you did, sir? {Goes to Mrs. B. and falls on 
her knees before her.) You're a dear, a dear, the best of dears ' 1 
can never be thankful enough to you, and can never forget you. If 
I should live to be blind and deaf, I know I shall see and hear you, 
in my fancy, to the last of my dim old days ! 

Mrs. B. My dear girl ! My darling girl ! My sweet pretty ! 
Bella {rising and going to Mr. B.) I am very glad that I called 
you names, sir, because you richly deserved it. But I am very sorry 
that I called you names, because you used to be so different. Say 
good-bye ! 

Mr, B. Good-bye. 

BeUa. If I knew which of your hands was the least spoiled, I 
would ask you to let me touch it, for the last time. 
Mr. B. Try the left hand ; it's the least used. 
Bella {taking his hand.) You have been wonderfully good and 
kind to me, and 1 kiss it for that. You have been as bad as bad 
could be to Mr. Rokesmith, and I throw it away for that. Thank 
you for myself, and good-bye ! 

Mr, B. Good-bye. ' (Bella kisses him suddenly^ embracer 

Mrs. B., and runs out L.) 
Mr, B, {slapping his knees and laughing.) Ha, ha ! What do you 
think of me now, old lady ? Wasn't 1 a regular old brown one 9 * 
Mrs. B, {wiping her eyes.) O Noddy, you was so hard. 
Mr, B, Of course I was, old lady ; but didn't I bring her round ? 
Ha, ha ! {Imitating Bella.) ** You're a monster ! and I never 
again shall think well of you ! " Didn't she put it to me, old lady ? 
{^Imitating as before.) "I hate you ! " Ha, ha ! Didn't she look 
pretty, and didn't her little eyes snap and her little feet beat the 
floor? I tell you, old lady, we've done a glorious day's work 
Mrs. B. But we've lost her for ever, Noddy. 
Mr. B. Not a bit of it. She thinks so, no doubt. But I tell 
you it'll be all right before we know it. Wasn't I a grisly old 
growler, though ? I knew she'd come through it true golden gold, 
and she ban. Now she'll run home and John will go after her, and 
they'll both be happy, and we'll be happy too, old lady, and bide our 
time. This is the happiest piece of work we've ever done, old lady, 
I'll be bound. {Seizes Mrs. B. round the waist and dances witkhif 
about th^ room (in4 out through the entrance c.) 
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Scene n. — A dingy office. Desks, stools, Ac, Doors R. and u 
Window c. R. W. seated at desk, R. c, eating bread and milk, 

B, W. I wonder if my little Bella is really enjoying herself with 
all her riches and elegance. (Sighs.) When she comes to see hei 
poor, shabby old father, she looks so lovely and is dressed so beau- 
tifully that I feel almost afraid she'll forget us all one of these days, 
aftf»r she marries the enormously wealthy husband that she talks so 
much about. Well, well, poor old Rumty will be sorry to lose his 
lovely woman, for she's a very sweet and dear little woman in spite 
of her mercenary ideas. God bless her ! (Bella runs in L., seizes 
R. W. round the neck and kisses him heartily.) 

Bella There, dear pa. how do you like that? 

B. W. {breathlessly.) Very much, my dear. But, my dear, 1 
never was so surprised ! The idea of your coming down the lane 
yourself. Why didn't you send the footman down the lane, my 
love? . 

Bella (sitting by his side.) I have brought no footman with me, 

B. W, Oh, indeed ! But you have brought the elegant turnout, 
my love ? 

Bella. No, pa. 

B. W, You never can have walked, my dear P 

Bella. Yes, I have, pa. 

B. W, The idea of a splendid — 

Bella. What's the matter, pa ? 

B, W. — of a splendid female putting up with such accommo" 
dation as the present Is that a new dress you have on, dear? 

Bella, No, pa, an old one. Don't you remember it ? 

B. W. Why, I thought I remembered it, my dear ! 

Bella. You should, for you bought it, pa ? 

B. W, Yes, I thought I bought it, my dear! 

Bella. And have you grown so fickle that you don't like your own 
taste, pa dear ? 

B. W. Well, my love, I should have thought it was hardly suf- 
ficiently splendid for existing circumstances. 

Bella. And so, pa, you sometimes have a quiet tea here all alone? 
I am not in the tea's way, if I draw my arm over your shoulder like 
this^ pa ? 

B. W. Yes, my dear ; and no, my deai*. Yes to the first question, 
and Certainly Not to the second. Respecting the quiet tea, my 
dear, why you see the occupations of the day are sometimes a little 
wearing ; and if there's nothing interposed between the day and 
your mother, why she is sometimes a little wearing too. 

Bella. I know, pa. 

J7, Wi Yes, my dear. So sometimes I put a quiet tea at the wu&« 
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doipi here, with a little quiet contemplation of the Lane (ithich oomei 
soothing), between the day, and domestic — 
Sella. Bliss. 

2?. W. And domestic Bliss. 

SMa. And it is in this dark dingy place of captivity, poor dear, 
that you pass all the hours of your life when you are not at home ? 

H. W. Not at home, or not on the road there, or on the road 
here, my love. Yes. You see that little desk in the corner ? 

Sella. In the dark corner, farthest both from the light and from 
the fireplace ? The shabbiest desk of all the desks ! 

JR. W. Now, does it really strike you in that point of view, my 
dear ? That's mine. That's called Rumty's Perch. 

JBella {indignantly.) Whose Perch ? 

H. W. Rumty's. You see, being rather high and up two steps, 
they call it a Perch. And they call me Rumty. 

Bella. How dare they 1 

B. W. They're playful, Bella my dear ; they're playful. They're 
more or less younger than I am, and they're playful. What does it 
matter ? I might be Surly, or Sulky, or fifty disagreeable things 
that I really shouldn't like to be considered. But Rumty I Lor, 
why not Rumty ? (Resumes eating.) 

Bella {after a pause.) Pa dear, don't be cast down, but I must 
tell you something disagreeable. 

B. W. {not heeding Bella.) My jgracioua me ! This is very ex- 
traordinary. 

Bella. What is, pa? 

B. W. (looking out of window.) Why here's Mr. Rokesmith 
now! 

Bella. No, no, pa, no ; surely not. 

B. W* Yes, there he is ! Look here ! 

Enter Rokesmith, l. He comes forward quickly ^ and as Bella 
riseSf catches her in his arms. 

Soke. My dear, dear girl ; my gallant, generous, disinterested, 
courageous, noble girl ! (Bella lays her head on his shoulder.) I 
knew you would come to him, and I followed you. My love, my 
life I You ARE mine ? 

Bella. Yes, I am yours, if you think me worth taking. {A pause.) 
But we must think of dear pa. I haven't told dear pa : let us speak 
to pa. 

B. W. (faintly.) I wish first, my dear, that you'd have the kind* 
ness to sprinkle me with a little milk, for I feel as if I was — G3:ng. 

Bella (kisses R. W. and makes him drink some milk.) We'll 
break it to you gently, dearest pa. 

jB. W. My dear, you broke so much in the first — Gush, if I may 
so express myself — that I think I am e()ual to a ^ood lar^e bre^Jv 
ageoow. 
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Itohe, Mr. Wilfer, Bella takes me, though I have no fortine, 
•yen no present occupation ; nothing but what I can get in the life 
before us. Bella takes me I {Embraces her,) 

R. W, Yes, I should rather have inferred, my dear sir, that Bella 
took you, from what I have within these few minutes remarked. 

Bma. You don't know, pa, how ill 1 have used him ! 

Boke, You don't know, sir, what a heart she has ! 

Bella. You don't know, pa, what a shocking creature I was 
growing, when he saved me from myself! 

itoke. You don't know, sir, what a sacrifice she has made for me ! 

R, W. My dear Bella, and my dear John Rokesmith, if you will 
allow me so to call you — 

Bella. Yes do, pa, do ! 1 allow you, and my will is his law. Isn't 
it — dear John Rokesmith ? (Roke. embraces Bella agairu) 

B, W, I think, my dears, that if you could make it conyenient 
to sit one on one side of me, and the other on the other, we should 
get on rather more consecutively, and make things rather plainer. 
(They sit one on each side of R. W.) John Rokesmith mentioned, 
a while ago, that he had no present occupation. 

Boke, None. 

Bella. No, pa, none. 

B. W, From which I argue that he has left Mr. Boffin. 

Bella. Yes, pa. And so — 

B, W. Stop a bit, my dear. I wish to lead up to it by degrees. 
And that Mr. Boffin has not treated him well ? 

Bella. Has treated him most shamefully, dear pa ! 

B, W. Of which a certain mercenary young person distantly re- 
lated to myself could not approve ? Am 1 leading up to it right? 

Bella. Could not approve, sweet pa. 

B. W. Upon which the certain mercenary young person distantly 
related to myself, having previously observed and mentioned to 
myself that prosperity was spoiling Mr. Boffin, felt that she must 
not sell her sense of what was right and what was wrong, and what 
was true and what was false, and what was just and what was unjust, 
for any price that could be paid to her by any one dive ? Am I 
leading up to it right P 

Bella, Yes, pa. 

B. W. And therefore — and therefore this mercenary young per- 
•on distantly related to myself refused the price, took off the splen- 
did fashions that were part of it, put on the comparatively pool 
dress that I had last given her, and trusting to my supporting her 
in what was right, came straight to me. Have I led up to it ? 

Bella {stealing her arm round his neck.) Yes, pa dear. 

B, W. The mercenary young person distantly related to myself 
did well ! The mercenary young person distantly related to myself 
did not trust me in vain ! 1 admire this mercenary young person 
distantly related to myself more in this dress than if she had come 
tp we in China silks, Cashmere shawls, and Gojconda diamonds* I 
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love this young person dearly. I say to the man of this young per- 
son's heart, out of my heart and with all of it, '* My blessing on thia 
engagement betwixt you, and she brings you a good fortune when 
she brings you the poverty she has accepted for your sake and th* 
honest truth's ! " (Kisses Bella, and shakes Roke. by the hand) 

Bella, Thank you, pa dear, for being so good to your littls 
wilful Bella. 

Roke, I thank you, sir, for my Bella and myself. 

i?. W. {lightly.) Well, well, now let's be merry. Here is another 
loaf and plenty more milk, and if it isn't a very sumptuous repast, 
we can be just as happy as the three bears in their house in the 
forest. {Laughing.) I'll be the great big large bear. 

Roke {gaily,) And I the middle-sized bear. 

Bella {taking a hand of each.) And I the little, small, wee bear. 
Only, pa dear, and John, you must not eat up the poor little wee 
bear, because she's a very weak and silly little bear, and you are 
such great, wise, strong bears. 

Roke. My darling ! 

R. W. My own little Bella ! 

Bella. And now, pa dear, and Jchn, I'll set the stylish table with 
the elegant repast, and well all be happy and comfortable. (7^ 
wrepmr€ to tat.) 

Ad Drop* 
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ACT IV. 

Scene. — > Same as Ad L 

MBB.VfiLFZSL, sitting u Layyy setting table tl. 0. George S^i^iA 
ectne in mouth, extreme R., gazing at Layvt. R. W. changing 
coat and hoots for dressing-gown and slippers, L. a, cm cuHain 
rises, 

Mrs. W. You do not, R. W., inquire for your daughter Bella. 

R. W, To be Bure, my dear, I did omit it. How— or perhaps I 
should rather say where — is Bella ? 

Mrs. W. {folding her arms,) Not here. 

B, W. Oh, indeed, my dear ! 

Mrs, W. Not here. In a word, R. W., you have no daiu:liter 
Bella. 

R. W. No daughter Bella, my dearP 

Mrs. W, No. Yotur daughter Bella has bestowed herself upon a 
Mendicant 

R, W, Good gracious, my dear 1 

Mrs. W, Show your father his daughter Bella's letter, Lavinia. 
I think your father will admit it to be documentary proof of what 
I tell him. I believe your father is acouainted with his daughter 
Bella's writing. But 1 do not know. He may tell you he is not 
Nothing will surprise me. 

Lawy, {handing letter to R W.) Posted at Greenwich and dated 
this morning. Hopes Ma won't be angry, but is happily married to 
Mr. John Hokesmith, and didn't mention it beforehand to avoid 
words, and please tell darling you, and love to me, and I should like 
, to know what you'd have said if any other unmarried member of 
the family had done it ! (Sits close by George's side with a con- 
descending a:r.) 

R, W. {reading the letter*,) Dear me ! 

Mrs, TF. You may well say " Dear me ! " 

R, W, Dear me ! 

Mrs, W. You said that before. 

R, W. {sitting,) It's very surprising. But I suppose, my dear^ 
that we must make the best of it ? Would you object to my point- 
ing out, my dear, that Mr. John Hokesmith is not (so far as I am 
acquainted with him), strictly speaking, a Mendicant 

Mrs. W. Indeed ? Truly so ? I was not aware that Mr. John 
Rokesmith was a gentleman of landed property. But I am much 
relieved to hear it. 

R, W. {meekly.) I doubt if you have heard it, my dear. 

Mrs, W. Thank you. I make false statements, it appears. So 
be it If my daughter flies in my face, surely my husoand may. 
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TliB one tUng is not more unnatural than the otiier. Thera^86MM> 
a fiUieas in the arrangement. By all means ! 

Lawy. Ma, I must say I think it would be much better if yen 
would keep to the point, and not hold forth about peopleV flying 
into people's faces, which is nothing noore nor lesa than impoiitbld^* 
nonsense. 

Mrs, W. How! 

Lawy* Just im-possible nonsense, ma ; and George Samptoii> 
knows It is, as well as I do. The true point is, that Bella haa be* 
haved in a most unsisterly way to me, and might have sei^erdjr com* 
promised nie with George and with George's family, by maki^off^^ 
and getting married in this very low and disreputable manner—^ 
with Bome pew-opener or other, I suppose, for a bridesmaid — when 
she ought to have confided in me, and ought to have said» " ]^ 
Iiawy, you consider it due to your engagement with George, thai 

fon snould countenance the occadon by being present, then, Lawy^ 
beg you to bt present, keeping my secret from ma and pa.'* At- 
of onurse I should have done. 

JWr»* W. As of course you would have doneP Ingrate!" VlpeH 

Qeerge 8* (rising and feebly cLdwrndng*) I say I Yoaknow^ 
ma'am. Upon my honor you mustn't With the highest^respeel'ftr' 
yon, ma'am, upon my life you mustn't No rc^y, you^ know. 
When a man with the feelings of a gentleman finda himself engagi^t 
to a young lady, and it comes (even on tlie part of a member (^ the^ 
family^ to vipers, you know ! — I would merely put it toyoup own 
good roeling, you know. (Mbs. W. rises cmd glares cdQwwm S*)^ 

Lawy, (rising and stepping tragically between them*) My ow» 
onnatuial mother wants to annihilate George I But you Bhan'^ba' 
annihilated, George. I'll die first ! (Flings her arms r&und^ Ms^ 
neck and dings to him with a melodramatic air.) 

Qe&rge 3. (shtiking his head at Mbs. W.) Withevery sentiment 
of respect for you, you know, ma'am — vipers really doesn't do yoo- 
cfodit 

Laswyy {yo^ldly^ You shall not be annihilated, George! Ifb^ 
•hall destroy me first, and then she'll be contented. Oh, oh, oh 1^ 
nave I lured George fi^om his happy home to expose him to this ? 
Qeuige dear, be free ! Leave me, ever dearest George, to ma and 
to my fate. Give my .ove to your aunt, George, and implore^ her 
cot to curse the viper that has crossed your path and blightcKl'your 
existence* Oh, oh, oh I (Falls into mock hysterics in his arms-; 
he deposits her in chair c, where she remains moaning an&sobhUf^ 
extravagantly,) 

George 8. (bending over Lawy.) Demon — with the highest re* 
ipect for you, ma'am — behold your work ! 

Lawy, (faintly.) George dear, are you safe P George love, 

tdiat has happened P Where is ma P (Georqb assists her to 1&I8, 

W., who lasses her forehead ; he then returns her to^ okmt^ e»). 

George dear, I am afraid I have been foolish ; but I am still a little 

3 
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weak and ffiddy; don't let go my hand, George. George dear, 
after what has passed, I am sure ma will tell pa that he may tell 
Bella we shall all be glad to see her and her husband. 

Oeorge 8. I am sure of it I eminently respect Mrs. Wilfer, 
and ever must, and ever shalL Never more eminently than after 
what has passed. 

Mrs. W, (in a very deep voice.) Far be it from me to run counter 
to the feelings of a child of mine, and of a Youth who is the object 
of her maiden preference. I may feel — nay, know — that I have 
been deluded and deceived. I may feel — nay, know — that I have 
been set^ aside and passed over. I may feel — nay, know — that 
after having so far overcome my repugnance toward Mr. and Mrs. 
Boffin as to receive them under this roof, and to consent to your 
daughter Bella's residing under theirs, it were well if your daughter 
Bella had profited in a worldly point of view by a connection so dis- 
tasteful, so disreputable. I may feel — nay, know — that in uniting 
herself to Mr. Itokesmith she has united herself to one who is, in 
•pite of shallow sophistry, a Mendicant. And I may feel well as- 
sored that your daughter Bella does not exalt her family by be- 
coming a Mendicant's bride. But I suppress what I feel, and say 
nothing of it 

Oeorge 8. This is the sort of thing, ma'am, that a man must 
expect, you know, from one who has ever been an example in her 
family, and never an outrage. Never more so, ma'am, than after 
what has passed. I shall never forget, ma'am, the touching feelings 
that your conduct has awakened within me. And Lavinia's also, 
whom I respect with a feeling little less than — divine. Yes, ma am, 
I hope there isn't a man with a beating heart, ma'am, that isn't ca- 
pable of — yes — of — yes certainly, to be sure. 

{Restores cane to his mouthy and sits confused.) 

Mrs, W. Therefore, R W., let your daughter Bella come whec 
•he will, and she will be received. So — so will her husband. 

Lwoty. And I beg, pa, that you will not tell BeUa what I have 
undergone. It can do no good, and it might cause her to reproach 
herself. 

George S. My dearest girl, she ought to know it 

Lawtf. No, dearest Oeorge, let it be buried in oblivion. 

Oeorge 8. Too noble I 

Lavvy. Nothing is too noble, dearest George. And I hope, pa, 
that you will avoid mentioning George's rising prospects when Bell? 
it present It might seem like taunting her with her own poor f3r- 
tunes. Let me ever remember that I am her younger sister, and 
ever spare her painful contrasts, which could not but wound her 
deeply. 
. George 8, Ah, such is the demeanor of Angels ! 
. Lawy. No, dearest George, I am but too well aware that I am - 
merely human. 
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Mrs. W. (suddenly turning to R. W.) Can you think of youj 
laughter Bella, and sleep P 

B. W. (waking.) Yes — I think I can, my dear. 

Mrs. W, Then I would recommend you, if you have a human 
feeling, to retire to bed. 

B. W. Thank you, my dear ; but I think we will have a little 
supper first. (Ooes to table.) 

Lavvy. George I Ma's chair. (Oeoboe follows Mbs. W. to 
table and places chair for her ; she glaring at him. They sit at 
tablet Mrs. W. facing audience l. Lavvy same, R. George and 
B. W. beside them in front Leave space behind table for Bella 
and RoKE. R. W. cuts loaf and helps all.) 

Lawy. Now, ma and pa, tell me if I wasn't right about those 
Boffins. George Sampson, speak ! What did I tell you about those 
Boffins? 

Qeorge 8. (murmuring.) Yes, indeed. 

Lawy. Yes ! I told George Sampson, as George Sampson tellt 
you, that those hateful Boffins would pick a quarrel with BeUa, as 
soon as her novelty had worn off. (George passes his arm 
round her waist, but withdraws it with a sharp exclamation,) 
You must be careful, George. As I was saymg, those Boffins 
have behaved in a detestable manner, and as Bella's sister and 
an rngaged youn^ lady — (George essays as before.) Look out, 
George, you'll prick yourself again — I feel bound to express 
my opinion of them. 

B. W. Will you have a little of the salad, my dear? 

Mrs. W. I thank you, R. W. 

Lawy. I wish to goodness, ma, that you'd loll a little. 

Mrs.W. How! Loll! 

Lawy. Yes, ma. 

Mrs. W. I hope I am incapable of it 

Lawy. I am sure you look so, ma. But why one should sit at 
one's own table as if one's under-petticoat was a backboard, I do 
not jUnderstand. 

Mrs. W. Neither do I understand how a young lady can mention 
the garment in the name of which you have inddged. I blush for 
you. 

Lawy. Thank you, ma ; but I can do it for myself, I am obliged 
to you, when there's any occasion. 

Qeorge 8. After all, you know, ma'am, we all know it's there. 

Mrs. W. We know it's there ! 

Lawy. Really, George, I must say that I don't understand youi 
allusions, and that I think you might be more delicate and less per« 
sonal. 

George 8. Go it ! Oh yes ! Go it. Miss Lavinia Wilfer I 

Lawy. What you may mean, George Sampson, by vour omni- 
bus-driving expressions, I cannot pretend to imagine. Neither df 
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I wish to imagiiie. It is enotigh for me to know in my own bMurl 
•hat I am not going to — RO it. 

Oeorge 8. Oh yes ! Thus it ever is. I never — 

Lawy. If you mean to say that you never brought up a young 
gazelle, you may save yourself the trouble, because nobody supposes 
that you ever did. We know you better. 

Mrs. W, Mr. Sampson, I cannot permit you to misrepresent the 
intentions of a child of mine. 

Lamy, Let him alone, ma. It is indifferent to me what he says 
or does. 

Oeorge 8, Dearest Lavinia, I adore you ! 

Lawy, Then, if you can't do it in a more agreeable manner, I 
wish you wouldn't. 

Oeorge 8. I also respect you, ma'am, to an extent which must 
ever be below your merits, I am well aware, but still up to an un- 
common mark. I am painfully conscious of my own unworthiness. 
Is it not pardonable if I feel sensitive, ma'am, when I see a disposi- 
^un on the mrt of my adorable Lavinia to take me up short ? 

Lcawy, Ueorge, notwithstanding all these surroundings, I am 
vours^as yet How long that may last is another question, but 
1 am yours as yet. 

Enter Bella and Hokesmith, l. 

Bdla, Dearest ma, how do you do, dearest ma P And Lawy dai^ 
ling, how do you do ? And Oeorge, how do you do P And when are 
you going to be married, and how rich are you going to grow P You 
must tell me all about it presently. ( Throws off her hat and sits ai 
table,) Dearest pa, how do you do P good dear little pa ! John 
dear, kiss Ma and Lawy, and then we shall all be at home and 
comfortable. (RoKE. kisses Mrs. W. and Lawy, and then sits besidi 
Bella.) Now let me pour out the tea. Dearest Ma and Lawy, you 
both take sugar I know. I didn't before I was married, but I do 
now, because John does. Cut some more bread and butter, .John, 
there's a love ! Ma likes hers doubled. And, John dear, did you kiss 
Ma and Lawy P Oh you did P Well, I only asked because I didn't 
■ee you. 

Lawy, What's the matter, ma, ain't you well P 

Mrs, W, {who has been glaring motionless at Bella.) Doubtless 
I am very well. What should be the matter with me P 

Lawy. You don't seem very brisk, ma. 

Mrs. W, Brisk ! brisk ! Whence the low expression, Lavinia P 
If I am uncomplaining, if I am silently contented with my lot, let 
that suffice for my family. 

Oeorge 8, Yes, ma'am, to be sure. 

Bella, And now you must tell me, dearest Ma and Lawy, upon 
your words and honors ! Didn't you for a moment — just a 
moment— think I was a dreadful little wretch when I wrote to say 
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t liad rao away P I think it must hare made you ratber cross. But 
jrou see I had been such a heedless, heartless creature, and had leU 
jrou so to expect that I should marry for money, that I was sly about 
It, and so I said to John that if he liked to take me without any fuss, 
he might. And as he did like, I let him. 

Mrs, W. On a day like this, the mind naturally reverts to papa 
and mamma. (I here allude to my parents.) I was considered tall ; 
perhaps I was. Papa and mamma were unquestionably tall. I have 
rarely seen a finer woman than my mother j never than my father. 

Lawy. Whatever grandpapa was, he wasn't a female. 

Mrs. W, Your grandpapa was what I describe him to have been, 
and would have struck any of his grandchildren to the earth who 
presumed to question it It was one of mamma's cherished hopes 
that I should become united to a tall member of society. Mamma 
would appear to have had an indefinable foreboding of what after- 
wards happened, for she would frequently urge upon me, " Not a 
little man. Promise me, my child, not a little man. Never, never, 
never marry a little man." Among the most prominent members of 
that distinguished circle, was a gentleman measuring six feet four 
in height. Ee was not an engraver. 

Qeorge S. No, ma'am, of course not. 

Mrs. W. This gentleman was so obliging as to honor me with 
attentions which I could not fail to understand. 

Qeorge 8, When it comes to that you know, you can always 
tell, ma'am. 

Mrs. W. I immediately announced to both my parents that those 
attentions were misplaced, and that I could not favor his suit. They 
inquired was he too tall ? I replied it was not the stature, but the 
intellect was too lofty. I well remember mamma's clasping her hands, 
and exclaiming " This will end in a little man ! " Within a month 
I first saw R. W., my husband. Within a year I married him. It 
is natural for the mind to recall these dark coincidences on the 
present day. 

B. W. My dear, I am really afraid you are not enjoying yourself. 

Mrs, W. On the contrary, R. W., quite so. 

Bella, And now you will naturally want to know, dearest ma and 
Lavvy, how we live and what we have got to live upon. Well I 
And so we live on Blackheath,.in the charm-ingest of dolls' houses, 
de-Hghtfully furnished ; and we have a hundred and fifty pounds a 
year, and we have all we want, and more. And lastly, if you would 
like to know in confidence, as perhaps you may, what is my opinion 
of my husband, my opinion is — that 1 almost love him ! 

Boke, K^A if you would like to know in confidence, as perhaps 
you may, my orf-^ion of my wife, my opinion is — 

Bella, Stop, sir! No, John dear! Seriously! Please not yet 
a while ! I want to be something so much worthier than the doll lo 
the dolls' house. 

Boke* My darling, are you nc^.P 
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BeUa. Not half, not a quarter, so mvch worthier as I hope ytm 
will some day find me ! Try me through some reverses, John, and 
them tell me what you think of rae. 

Boke, I will, my Life. I promise it 

Bdla, That's my dear John ! And you won't speak a word now } 
will you P 

Boke, And I won't speak a word now ! 

Beilct, 1*11 go further. Pa, and Ma, and Lavry. John don*t 
•aspect it — he has no idea of it — but I quite love him ! 

JRoke, And now may I speak a word, my dear P 

BeUcu Yes, John dear, now 1*11 allow you. 

Boke. (rising,) My love, now that we are all here together, and 
so happy and contented, I have a little surprise for you. 

Beilcu Another surprise, John P 

Boke. Yes. {Goes to door L. and admits Mb. and Mbs. BoT" 
ns.) And I hope a pleasant one. 

BeUa (rising and meeting Mrs. B.) Dear, kind Mrs. Boffin. 

Mrs, B. my dearest dear darling, sweet pretty pretty. (Em- 
braces Bella.) And here is Noddy too, my child ; don't you see 
himP 

Bella. Yes, but — I thought — 

Mr. B. (shaking her by the hand,) Never mind what you thought, 
Bella my dear. Ha ! ha ! John understands all ahout it ; so does 
the old lady. 

Bella, John understands P But what does it all mean P 

B, W, (bringing chairs forward, c.) Hadn't you better offer yonr 
visitors some chairs, my dear P 

Bella, Yes, pa ; hut — I am so hewildered, I quite forgot. 

Mrs, B, Come, deary, sit right here by me ; and Jolm you sit 
the other side ; and then we shall be comfortable. 

(Mrs. B. and Bella sit in chairs a Hoke, tits at 
Bella's left, Mr. B. sits b. c.) 

Mrs. W. (advancing down c.) Pardon me ! But when persons 
eomparativeiy unknown to this household enter here, after what has 
transpired in regard to my daughter Bella, it were surely fitting in 
one who claims to he a parent, though a humble one, to seek to 
know their design. 

Mr. B. (rising and shaking Mbs. W.'s Tiand,) I hope you'll ex- 
cuse us, ma'am, and Fm sure vou will after you've heard the story. 
Lord bless us, the old lady'U nx it up in a minute. 

Mrs. W. Pardon me ! but it were — 

Lavvy, Oh lor, ma, don't make such a fuss ahout nothing. 

Mrs. W. How ! 

Lawy, I say don't make such a fuss about just nothing at all', 
tnd pray don't stand staring at me in that intensely aggravating 
manner f If you see a black on my nose, tell me so ; if you 
don't, leave me alone. 

Mrs. W. Do you address Me in those words P Do you presume f 
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Lawy. Don't talk about presuming, ma, for goodness sake I A 
^1 who is old enough to be engaged, is quite old enough to object 
lo be stared at as if she was a Clock. 

Mrs, W, Audacious one ! Your grandmamma, if so addressed 
by one of her daughters, at any age, would have insisted on her re« 
luring tc a dark apartment. 

Lawy. My grandmamma wouldn't have stood staring people 
out of countenance, I think. 

Mrs. W. She would! 

Lawy. Then it's a pity she didn't know better. A pretty exhibi- 
tion my grandmamma must have made of herself I I wonder 
whether she ever insisted on people's retiring into the ball of St. 
Paul's ; and if she did, how she got them there ! 

Mrs. W, Silence ! I command silence ! 

Lavvy. I have not the slightest intention of being silent, ma, 
but quite the contrary. I am not going to be eyed as if I was a nat- 
ural curiosity, and sit silent under it. I am not going to have George 
Sampson eyed, and sit silent under it. 

Oeorge 8. No, certainly not, ma'am, you know. 

M'^s. W, If Mr. George Sampson, as a friend of this family, 
chooses to join with other members in setting aside and passing 
over your wife, R. W., she has nothing to say. It is quite fitting 
and appropriate, R. W. 

B, W, (bringing chair forward to B. c.) My dear, will you have 
a chair? 

Mrs. W, Thank you, R. W., no ! My place is not here. 

(Mbs. W. tumst walks to extreme R. and sits stiffly. Lawt 
aTK? George S.push back table and clear it during the 
following.) 

B, W, {sitting s. c.) Just as you like, my dear. 

{A pause, during which Mrs. B. rocks herself back and 
forwardt laughing, clapping her hands, ana em^acing 
Bella by turns.) 

Mr. B. (sitting B. C.) Old lady, old lady, if you don't begin, some- 
body else must. 

Mrs. B. I'm agoing to begin, Noddy, my dear j only it isn't easy 
for a person to know where to begin, when a person is in this state 
of delight and happiness. Bella, my dear — tell me, who's this ? 
{pointing to Rokesmith.) 

Bdla. Who's this P My husband. 

Mrs, B. Ah ! But tell me his name, deary t 

Bdla. Rokesmith. 

Mrs. B. No, it ain't ! Not a bit of it. 

Bella (bewildered.) At least his name is John, I suppose P 

Mrs. B. Ah ! I should think so, deary ! I should hope sot 
Many and many is the time I have called him by his name of John. 
But what^'s his other name, his true other name r Give a guess, my 
pretty I 
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JlAf (7bM7y.) I oan*t gueM. 

Jfrt. R I coold, tnd what's more, I did ! I found him out, all 
in a flash as I may say, one night Didn't I, Noddy ? 

Mr. B, Ay I That the old lady did ! 

Jfrt. B. Uarkee to me, deary. It was after a particular nufht 
when John had been disappointed — as he thought— in his afiec- 
tions. It was after a night when John had made an offer to a cer- 
tain young lady, and the certain young lady had refused it It was 
the very next niffht My Noddy wanted a paper out of his Secre- 
tary's room, and I sa]rs to Noddy, " I am going by the door, and Til 
ask him for it" I tapped at his door, and he didn't hear me. I 
looked in, and saw him a-sittine lonely by his fire, brooding over it 
He chanced to look up with a pleased kind of smile in my company 
when he saw me, and then in a single moment, Bella my precious,! 
*knew him ! Yes ; too many a time had I seen him, when he was a 
little child, in need of being brightened up with a comforting word ! 
Too many and too many a time to be mistaken, when that glimpse 
of him come at last ! No, no ! I knew it was John ! 80 what 
might you think by this time that your husband's name was, dear ? 

Bdla. Not Harmon P That's not possible ! 

Mr9,B* Don't tremble. Why not possible, deary, when so many 
things are possible P 

BeUa. He was killed. 

Mrs, B. Thought to be. But if ever John Harmon drew the 
breath of life on earth, that is certainly John Harmon's arm round 
your waist now, my pretty. If ever John Harmon had a wife on 
earth, that wife is certainly you. 

Bdla^ John, O John ! I — cannot understand it alL 

Boke, My darling, what Mrs. Boffin says is true. I was sup« 
posed to be killed, and was even suspected of my own murder ; but 
I am John Harmon, the very John Harmon who was left to you in 
old Mr. Harmon's wilL 

Bella. Oh, I see it all now I Dear, good, unselfish John ! Yoa 

fve up everything, name, fortune, and position, for my sake — that 
might not be forced into marrying you, you dear, splendid old 
John! 

Boke. Yes, you have guessed the secret, dear. 

Mrs, W. It seems, R. W., that your daughter Bella's husband ia 
not what he has hitherto represented himself to be. You will per- 
haps remember my dark forebodings at die hour when he entered 
our abode. 

B. W. But, my dear, think how much better it is for Bella and 
all of us. 

Loxn^, Yes, ma, think of being deprived of the privilege of being 
m Memlicint's mamma I 

Mrs, W. Peace, Lavinia I It is as you tMnk, R, W., not as I do. 

Mr§. B. But that isn't all yet, my beauty. Bless you, it wasn't 
John only that was in the secret We was all of us in it 
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Bdla, But — I don't understand — 

Mrs. B. Of course you don't, my deary. How can you till vou*re 
told ! So now I am going to tell you. Once, twice, three times, 
and the horses is off. Here they go ! When Noddy and me found 
nut that this was our little John, and that we was living on his 
rightful property, you should have seen how frightened my Noddy 
was 5 and says he, ** Old lady, we must give it all back to John and 
make him happy." But you see John wouldn't do that on account 
of a certain lovely woman. This naturally brings up a confabula- 
tion regarding the certain fair young person ; when Noddy gives 
it as his opinion that she is a deary creetur. " She may be a leetle 
spoilt, and nat'rally spoilt," he says, " by circumstances, but that's 
only on the surface ; and I lay my life," he says, " that she's the 
true golden gold at heart." 

Mr. B, That's it, that's it ! And you said so too, old lady. 

Mrs. B. Don't you mind him, my dear ; stick to me. Then says 
John, O, if he could but prove so ! Then we both of us ups and says 
that minute, "Prove so!" "What will content you? "says we. 
" If she was to stand up for you when you was slighted, if she was 
to show herself of a generous mind when you was oppressed, if she 
was to be truest to you when you was poorest and friendliest, and 
all this against her own seeming interest, how would that do ? " 
•* Do ! " says John ; " it would raise me to the skies." 

Mr, B, " Then," says I, " make your preparations for the ascent, 
John, it being my firm belief that up you go." 

Mrs, B, And then he began, Bella my precious ; and Lord bless 
OS, how he did begin ! 

Mr, B. I was a regular grisly old growler, wasn't I, Bella my 
dear P Ha, ha I " Mew," says the cat, " Bow wow," says the dog, 
"Quack quack," says the duck. Ha! ha! ha! (JVaUcs about, 
laughing,) 

Bella (rising.) Oh, now I see it all. You dear, dear Mr. Boffin ! 
You didn't mean it, after all. (Goes to him and shakes his hand in 
both of hers.) And, Mrs. Boffin, how kind and good you were to 
me wnen I was such a little wretch. (Embraces her / she rises.) 
And John too, all of you doing everything to bring good-for-nothing 
little me to my senses. (Going to R. W,,who rises,) Pa dear, why 
is it that you all have been so kind and considerate with me ? Dear, 
good little Pa !. And Ma dear, now you see how good and kind my 
Mr. and Mrs. Boffin have been to me. 

Mrs, W. (rising.) The claims of Mr. and Mrs. Boffin upon my 
child are doubtless of paramount importance. It is quite fitting, 
R. W., that such should be the case. 

BeUa. But is the story done ? Is there no more of it P 

Mrs, B. What more of it should there be, deary P 

BeUa, Are vou sure you have left nothing out of it P 

Mrs, B. I don't think I have. 

gcUa, Then, sir, please, I've something to say to yoo. (2b Mb« 
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B., v>ho ttands C.) Please I beg your pardon, and I made a smaO 
mistake of a word when 1 took leave of you last. Please I haie 
found out something not yet mentioned. Please I don't believe 
you are a hard-hearted miser at all, and please I don't believe you 
ever for one single minute were ! 

Mrs, B. That's it. my deary ; he pretended it all, and O my, how 
be did it ! 

Mr. B, I assure you, my dear, that on that celebrated day I 
made what has since been agreed upon to be my grandest demon- 
stration — I allude to Mew says the cat, Quack quack says the duck, 
and Bow-wow-wow says the dog. Never thought of it afore the 
moment, my dear ! When John said, if he had been so happy as 
to win your affections and possess your heart, it come into my head 
to turn round upon him with " Win her affections and possess her 
heart ! Mew says the cat. Quack quack says the duck, and Bow-wow- 
wow says the dog." I couldn't tell you how it come into my head 
or where from, but it had so much the sound of a rasper that I own 
to you it astonished myself. I was awful nigh bursting out 
a-laughing though, when it made John stare ! Ha, ha, ha ! 

Mrs. B. WeU now, my dear, here we all are, and your mother 
and father *s agreed, and Noddy and me 's so happy in telling you, 
and the horses is in, and the story is done, and God bless you, my 
Beauty, and Ood bless us all. 

Mks. Boffin. Bella. 

Mb. Boffin. Rokeshith. 

B. Wilfsb. Layvt. 

Mbb. Wilfeb. Geo. SAMPflOii 



THE FIRST LADY OF THE LAND 

A Play in Four Acts 
By Charles Frederic Nirdlinger 
eleven male, eight female characters, and supers. Costumes, earl^ 
American. Scenery, three interiors. Plays a full evening. This charm- 
ing comedy, well remembered for the delightful performance of its leading 
part by Elsie Ferguson, is peculiarly well suited for school performance 
since its witty lines and lively incidents relate a story of American history 
and involve the personalities of Aaron Burr, James Madison, Alexander 
Hamilton and the charming Dolly Madison. For this reason and for its 
dramatic interest and ..value it is strongly recommended. Amateurs may 
produce it on payment of a royalty of tzt^.QO. 
Price, JO cents 

CHARACTERS 

Jambs Madison, Oongres9man from Virginia ; after wards Secretary qf State in 

27k>»>as Jefferiov!* cabinet. 
Aabon Bubb, Senator from New York ; afterwards Vice-President of Che 

United Slates. 
BOHLKN PiNCKNKY, the Presidents Secretary. 
SiB Anthony Merry, British Minister at Washington. 
Don Cabix>s Martinez, Marquis D'Ybdjo, Spanish Minister at TTaiA- 

tngton. 
Mynhebr Van Berckel, Minister from the Netherlands, 
liOUis Andre Pichon, Charge d' Affaires for France. 
Jennings, servant at Dolly Todd's; later at Madison^s, 
Db Vaux, Major-Bomo at White House. 
Thb Oook. 
Thb Hair-dbbsseb. 

DoiiLY Todd, aflenoards Mrs. James Madison. 
Sally McKban, afterward Marchioness D* Yrujo. 
Mbs. Sparklb. 
• Sophia Spabklb, her daughter ; afterwards Madaim/e Ptehon, 
liADY Mbrby. 

Thb Honobablb Ena Fbbbab, Lady Merry's sister, 
Vbod Van Bbbckel. 
Minister From Russia and ) 

CX>UNTB8S Dashkoff V Silent JlQuresM Act IIZ 

Minister From Turkey ) 
CixyniiDE. maid at Dolly Toddfs. 
Footmen, Valets, Servants, Etc. 

THE ARRIVAL OF KITTY 

A Farce in Three Acts 
By Norman Lee Swartont 
Five male, four female characters. Costumes, modern ; scenery, one 
interior. Plays a full evening, A piece in the " Charley's Aunt " class. 
Bobbie Baxter, pursuing his little love-affair with Jane against the opposi- 
tion of her uncle, William Winkler, has occasion to disguise himself in 
female costume, and is taken for Kitty, an actress and close friend of 
Winkler, to the vast confusion of everything and everybody. Very funny 
and strongly recommended. Has been played professionally over two 
thousand times and may be produced by amateurs for a royalty of jtio.oo. 
Price, ^o cents 

CHARACTERS 
William Winkler. Ting, a bell-boy. 

Aunt Jane, his sister. Sam, a colored porter, 

Jane, his niece. Kitty, an actress. 

Bobbie Baxter. Suzette, Aunt Jane's maid. 

Benjamin More. 



LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 

For Thanksgiving Day, Washington's Birthday, 
Patriots' Day, and for general use 
Eleven easy and popular entertainments for children of all ages and 
both sexes, and suited to a great variety of occasions. All contain all 
necessary music that is not easily accessible and diagrams of all the drills 
and marches that are described. Where the costumes offer any difficulty, 
as in th« case of the Colonial entertainments, patterns are given so that 
these may be easily contrived at home. 

FVice, 2S cents 

CONTENTS 

The Thankigivinf Feast. For 24 boys The Wingi of Mignonette. ForSgiris. 

and 6 girls. The DolU' Frolic For 3 boys and 3 

*' Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater.*' For girls. 

I little boy and i Httfe girl. The Golden Qooee. For xoboys and 4 

The Minute Men. For 16 small boys. girls. 

Priecilla. For 10 boys and 10 girls. Dorothy's Birthday. For 9 boys and 8 

Scenes Prom Hiawatha. For use by girls. 

the whole school. The Lost Children. For 7 boys, 5 girls 

The AlUAmerica Eleven. For X2 boys. and chorus. 

ALL THE YEAR ROUND 

Entertainments for Every Month in the Year 

Sixteen entertainments for children of various ages and both sexes, 

written by an experienced teacher and intended to meet the wants of other 

teachers. Costumes are easily arranged, and full descriptions are given 

as well as music and illustrative diagrams. 

Price^ 2^ cents 

CONTENTS 

•• Happy New Year." For 6 boys, 6 A Firecracker Drill. For 10 small boys. 

girls and a little child. The Stars and Stripes. For 16 girls. 

The Rail Splitters. For 12 small boys. Labor Day. For 6 boys and chorus. 

Valentines. For 6 girls and 6 boys, or *' Berries Red." For 10 little girls. 

12 girls. Autumn Leaves. For 8 little girls. 

George and Martha Washington. The First Thanksgiving. For za small 

For 6 boys and 6 girls, boys. 

The March Hare. For 8 boys. Christmas Bells. For o small bo3rs. 

April Weather. For 4 boys and 4 girls. A Winter Night's Frolic. For za small 
May Flowers. For Z4 little girls. boys. 

"June Time." For 14 girls. 

CLUB AND LODGE-ROOM ENTER- 

TAINMENTS 

For Floor or Platform Use 

Price, 2S cents 

CONTENTS 

A Ribbon Race. Any number, males or Plantation Bitters. For 9 males and 8 

females or both. females. 

A Varietv Contest. Any number, males Gulliver and the Lilliputians Up-To* 

or females or both. Date. For 10 males. 

The Shamrock Minstrels. For 4 males. Dame History's Peep Show. Any 

3 females and chorus. number, males or females. 

Apollo's Oracle. Any number, males The Broom Drill. For x6 character^ 

or females. male or female or both. 



FOR COLLEGE THEATRICALS 

FORTUNE BY LAND AND SEA 

A Tragi-Comedy in Five Acts 
By Thomas Heywood and William Rowley 

Ap acting version arranged for the Annual Theatricals of the Harvard 

-Chapter of Delta Upsilon for 1899 

By Janet Edmonson IValker 

Eighteen male, three female characters. Costumes, Elizabethan; 
scenery, varied, but may easily be dispensed with, the piece being even 
advantaged by production under the conditions of its period. Intended to 
serve as a full evening's bill. This is one of the items of a considerable 
list of the productions of the Harvard Dramatic Club that were to have 
been announced but that were abandoned as an indirect consequence of 
the European war. The version offered has been acted with great suc- 
cess and is entirely competent material for similar experiments by other 
colleges and schools. The serious interest in drama, study that is one of 
the most conspicuous features of the present educational scheme has 
originated a demand for acting material of real value, and we are fortu- 
nate to be able to answer to it with a piece of such high literary and his- 
trionic merit. ^ j,^.^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^ ^^«/x ^r co/y 

CHARACTERS 

Old Forrest. Purser ) ^ • ^ 

Frank Forrest ) , . ^^^ Clinton j ^ 

Young Forrest) ^^^ ^^^' Clown. 

Old Harding. Pursuivant. 

Philip, his eldest son, married to Host. 

Susan Forrest. Sailor. 

William ) , . Hangman. 

John \ his younger sons. ^^^ ^^^ Harding, second 

Master Rainsforth, a quarrel- wife to Old Harding. 

some gentleman, Susan, daughter of Old Forrtsst, 

Goodwin ) friends to Rains- wife to Philip Harding. 

Foster j forth. Bess, barmaid. 
A Merchant, brother to Mrs. 

Harding. Drawers^ Officers, etc. 

TOO MUCH SALT 

A Comedy in One Act 
By G. S. Bryan 
Three male, three female characters. Costumes, modem ; scene, a 
simple mterior. Plays twenty minutes. A young husband brings home a 
friend to dinner to find that the cook has left, and his wife has cooked the 
dinner. A series of disasters brings about a state of war and upon the 
battle-field arrive the wife's uncle and aunt as reinforcements. A flank 
movement by Auntie's pet dog turns the day, and all ends well. A 
trifle that can be recommended. 

Price^ i^ cents 



THE SNOW IMAGE 

And Other Plays for Children Suitable for Stage 

or Schoolroom 

By E. Antoinette Luques 

These little plays are the work of an experienced teacher, the themes 
are well selected, treated with the skill, propriety and sympaUiy acquired 
through long and close experience with childhood, and are provided with 
full instructions not only for production on a regular stage but for adapta- 
tion to the conditions of the schoolroom. Strongly recommended. 
Price, 2^ cents 

CONTENTS 
The Snow Image, a ma/», ^femaleu The Spirit of Memorial Day, 4 nuda, 

Hiawatha's Childhood, 13 male*^ k females, 

14/eMaIes, The Story of the Poplar Tree, ? maUt 

IS females, 

TABLEAU AND PANTOMIME ENTERTAINMENTS 

For School or Public Performance 

By Clara E. Cooper, Bertha Currier Porter, 

Laura M, Parsons and others 

This collection comprises two new and four well-known and popular 
entertainments of the same class. The moving tableau is steadily gaining 
in appreciation over the old picture-tableau and this collection offers an 
excellent choice of such material. 

Price, 2S cents 

CONTENTS 

In Sleighing Time, 4 males^ ^females, Lriving Pictures of the Civil War, 

reader and chorus. ad libitum. 

Choosing an Occupation, 6 males, 5 A. Ward's Wax Figger Show, ad 

females and reader. libitum. 

Pictures in the Fire, 4 males^ ^females. Dramatized Readings, ad libitum, 

and supers 

GREEK COSTUME PLAYS 

For School, or Lawn Performance 
By M, Nataline Crumpton, Mrs, Maiy L, Gaddess, and others 

An assemblage of popular entertainments mostly on classical subjects 
and calling for Greek dresses. All have been popular as independent 
publications, in which form many are still in print The following list of 
titles will amply suggest the nature of the themes. 
Price, 2J cents 

CONTENTS 
Antigone. By Sophocles. 5 males^ Theseus. By M. Nataline Crumptoo^ 

3 females. 7 males, f females and supers. 
Ceres. By M. Nataline Crumpton. The Ivy Queen. By Mrs. Mary !#* 

a males, n females. Gaddess. Ad libitum. 

The Convention of the Muses. By The Revels of the Queen of May 

Ella Skinner Bates, q females. and Her Fairies. By Mrs. Mary 

Pandora. By M. Nataline Crumpton. Lr. Qaddess. z boy, 45 girls, 

4 males, ^females. 



PEER GYNT 

A Play in Five Acts in Verse 
By Henrik Ibsen 

An acting version of this notable play by a distinguished author, ar- 
ranged for the stage by the late Richard Mansfield and acted for several 
sea^sons by him and later by Louis James. Mr. Mansfield's skill and suc- 
cess in condensing this spacious poetic drama were scarcely surpassed by 
his triumphant performance of the leading role, and will serve as a strong 
crutch for all who may adventure the piece as a necessary detail of any 
large illustration of Ibsen, the dramatist. 

Price, paper covers, 2j cents 



Uniform with the following plays by the 
same author : 

A Doll's House. A Play in Three Acts. 3 males, i^ females. 
An Knemy of Society. A Play in Five Acts. 9 males, 2 females. 
Ghosts. A Drama in Three Acts. 3 males, 2 females. 
Hedda Gabler. A Drama in Four Acts. 3 males, i^ females. 
The Lady From the Sea. A Drama in Five Acts. 5 males, ^females. 
The Master Builder. A Play in Three Acts. 4 males, 3 females. 
Pillars of Society. A Play in Four Acts. 10 males, g females. 
Rosmersholm. A Drama in Four Acts. 4 males, 2 females. 
The Wild Duck. A Drama in Five Acts. 12 males, zfi^ciles. 
The Young Men's League. A Play in Five Acts. 12 males, ^femaleSi 

Price, paper covers, 2^ cents each. 
Sent post-paid by mail on receipt of price. 



This series is offered to meet a growing demand for the plays 
of this well-abused and hotly- discussed writer, whose influence 
over the contemporary drama is enormous even if his vogue in 
the American theatre be still regrettably small. These plays are 
intended for the reading public, but are recommended for the 
use of literary societies and reading clubs, and somewhat diffi- 
dently suggested to dramatic clubs, as providing unconventional 
but vigorously actable material. As a dramatist Ibsen is abso- 
lutely "actor tight," and has written more successful parts and 
inspired more ** hits " than any of his more popular contempo- 
raries. This edition is printed in large, clear type, well suited 
for the use of reading clubs. 



TEAM-WORK 

A College Comedy in Three Acts 

By H. Q, Gallupe and Charles. Gott 

Prize winner^ Pen^ Paint and Pretiul Contest^ Tufts College^ November^ igtO 

Ten males, five females. Costumes, modern ; scenery, two interiorSi 
Plays two hours and a quarter. The college course of Bob, the mainstaj 
of the football team, is threatened by his father's ruin, due to the schem- 
ing of the uncle and patron of Humphrey, a classmate. Humphrey places 
his own standing in jeopardy to save his chum and finally saves the situ- 
ation. This is the backbone of a strong play with very strong and various 
incidental interests and lots of first class comedy. Good atmosphere, lots 
of humor, strong characters ; can be highly recommended. 
lyice, 2J cents 

CHARACTERS 
Stewart Almy, ** Tooty a member of ** Paint and Powder,** a 

dramatic club, 
William Jefferson Jordan, ** Shine,'' the playwright, member o] 

* * Paint and Powder, * * 
Bob Richards, captain of the football team, host at Forest Lodgu 
H. Gardner H\3m.^hkky, football manager. 
Frank Bell, electrician for *' Paint and Powder.** 
Bill Black. ] 

To^M WmT^' • stage handsfor^^Paint and Powder.*' , 

Sam Green, 

Messenger Boy. 

Dorothy Sprague, 1 

Edith Richards, Fob's sister, v Students at Jackson College* 

Ruth Sargent, j 

Mrs. Hodgkins, Bob's aunt, the chaperon. 

Amy Sinclair Grandby, a Radcliffe student, Edith' s friend. 

SYNOPSIS 

Act I. — Dining-room at Forest Lodge, morning. 
Act II. — Same as Act I. Evening of the following day. 
Act III. — Stage of the college gymnasium, on the aftemooH 
preceding the performance of the Paint and Powder play. 

THE CRIBBER 

A College Comedy in Three Acts 
By W, P. Mcintosh 
Six males, five females. Costumes, modem ; scenery, three easy in- 
teriors. Plays an hour and a half. A student finds an examination paper 
that a professor has mislaid and hides it for temporary safety in another 
student's desk, where it is found in a search for a lady's letter by a jealous 
rival. The case looks black against a very popular man for a while, but 
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COSTUMES. 

John Bokesmith — ( '' A dark gentleman, thirty at the most'O 
Plain black suit Act IV., Dark suit Light oyercoat and 
gloves. Silk hat. 

S, Wilfer — (** Rusty, Ruddy, Round.") Black suit and hat, worn 
and rusty. Act lY., Dressing-gown and slippers. Must be 
short, stout, and Honde. 

Mr. Boffin — (** A broad, round-shouldered old fellow.") Thick 
shoes. Thick leather gaiters. Pea overcoat over suit of 
mourning. Broad-brimmed felt hat. Acts II. and m., 
Checked or striped suit. High-colored vest. Flashy neck- 
cloth. Watch and seals. Act IV., Add overcoat and hat. 

George Sampson — ("A young gentleman of rising prospects.**) 
Blonde hair, parted in the middle. White trousers and vest. 
Velvet coat. Yellow gloves. Bright neck-tie. Silk hat 
Large cane, the round head of which he holds in his mouth 
all the time. 

Bdla — (" So mercenary, so wilful, but so pretty.") Act L, Plain 
biack dress. Act II., Elegant riding habit Act m., Rich 
house-dress, changed in Scene 2 to very plain dress, sacque, 
and hat Act IV., Stylish walking costume, (not too rich.) 

Mrs. Wilfer — (" A tall woman, and an angular.") Severely plain 
brown or gray waist and skirt — short enough to show slip- 
pers and black stockings. Plain collar. Handkerchief tied 
over head and knotted under chin. Large-sized cotton 
gloves (worn all the time.) 

Lawy — (" Old enough to be engaged.") Short costumes of girl 
of sixteen. Act IV., Long trailing house-dress, of bright 
color and over -trimmed. 

Mrs. Boffin — ("A smiling creature, broad of figure and simple of 
nature.") Elegant velvet or silk costumes. A profusion of 
jewelry. Broad velvet hat with long plumes. Acts I. and 
rV., Long velvet mantle. 
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ACT L 

Scene. — A plaifdy furnished room in R. Wilfeb's house. Mks. 
WiLFER sitting mqjesticaUy in the comer , L. Bella and LayyT 
playing backgammon, B. c. Doors B. and L. Window a 

Enter R. Wilfeb, b. 

B, W. Well, Piggjninggies, good morning I and a fine morning 
it is too ! 

Mrs. W, If, R. W., you had arisen from your repose at the hour 
generally adopted by your family as seasonable for leaving their 
couches, you might naye accosted your family in more appropriate 
language. 

B. W. Why, what's the matter, my dear ? Vm sure — 

Mrs. W. {interrupting him with a wave of her gloved hand.) 
If you will gaze upon the entrance to your domicile, K. W., as you 
issue forth to your daily toil, doubtless you will understand my 
meaning. 

B. W. Why, what has happened, my dear P 

Lawy. O lor ! they've been and took off ma's door-plate, pa, 
that's all. 

Mrs. W. Yes, the man came himself with a pair of pincers, and 
took it 0% and took it away. He said that as he had no expecta- 
tion of ever being paid for it, and as he had an order for another 
Ladies' School door-plate, it was better (burnished up) for the in- 
terests of all parties. 

B. W. Perhaps it was, my dear ; what do you think ? 

Mrs, W. You are master here, R. W. It is as you think ; not 
as I do. Perhaps it might have been better if the man had taken 
the door too ? 

B. W. My dear, we couldn't have done without the door. 

Mrs.W. Couldn't we? 

B. W. Why, my dear ! Could we P 

Mrs. W. It is as you think, R. W. ; not as I do. 

6 
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R. Wi (siUing.) What I was thinking of, my dear, was, that at 
we haye let our first floor so well, and as we have now no place in 
which you could teach pupils, even if pupils — 

Mrs. W, {interrupiing.) The milkman said he knew of two 
young ladies of the highest respectability who were in search of a 
suitable establishment, and he took a card. Tell your father whether 
it was last Monday, Bella. 

Bella. But we never heard any more of it, ma. 

E. W, Ip addkioB to which, o^ d«u^ ^y^ ^^ b« pi^oe to put 
two young persons imto»— 

Mrs. W, (wamna her gloved hcmcL) Pardon me, they were not 
young persons. Two young iadies of the highest respectability. 
Tell your father, Bella, whether the milkman said so. 

R. W, My dear, it is the same thing. 

Mrs. W. No, it is not. Pardon me t 

B. W. I mean, my dear, it is the same thing as to space. As to 
space. I carry it no furUier than that. And solely looking at 
it — as I am sure you will agree, my love — from a fellow-creature 
point of view, my dear. 

Mrs. W. I have nothing more to say. It is as you think, R. W. ; 
not as I do. (Bella jerks the backgammon hoard off the table 
and crosses to hearth-rugj c LxyvY goes down on Jjker hands and 
knees, and picks up the men.) Poor Bella ! 

B. W. And poor Lavinia, perhaps, my dear P 

Mrs. W. Pardon me, no! No, R. W. Lavinia has not known 
the trial that Bella has known. The trial that your daughter Bella 
has undergone, is, perhaps, without a parallel, and has been borne, 
I will say, nobly. When you see your daughter Bella in her black 
dress, which she alone of all the family wears, and when you re- 
member the circumstances which have led to her wearing it, and 
when you know how those circumstances have been sustained, then, 
R. W., lay your head upon your pillow, and say, " poor Lavinia ! " 

Lawy {from under trie table.) I don't want to be "pocMred** by 
pa, nor anybody else I 

Mrs. W. Vm sure you do not, my dear, ton you have a fine, brave 
spirit And your sister Bella has a fine brave spirit of another kind 
— a spirit of pure devotion, a beau-ti-ful spirit • 

Bella. 1 am sure, though you have no feeling for me, pa, I am 
one of the most unfortunate girls that ever lived. You know how 
poor we are, and what a glimpse of wealth I had, and how it melted 
away, and how I am here in this ridiculous mourning — which I 
hate ! — a kind of a widow who never was married. And yet you 
don*t feel for me. — Yes you do, yes you do. {Goes to him ^nd 
passes her hand through and through his hair.) 

B. W. My dear, I do. 

Bella. Yes, and I say you ought to. If they had only left me 
alone and told me nothing about it, it would have mattered much 
less. But that nasty Mr. Lightfoot feels it his duty, as he says, to 
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write and tell me what is in reserve for me, and then I am obliged 
to |<et rid of George Sampson. 

Lawy (rising.) You never cared for George Sampson, Bella. 

Bella. And did I say I did, miss P George Sampson was verj 
fond of me, and admired me very much, and put up with everything 
I did to him. 

Lawy. You were rude enough to him. 

Bella. And did I say I wasn't, miss P I am not setting up to be 
sentimental about George Sampson. I only say George Sampson 
was better than nothing. 

Lawy. You didn't show him that you thought even that. 

BellcL Yon are a chit and a little idiot, or you wouldn't make 
such a dolly speech. What did you expect me to do ? Wait till 
YOU are a woman, and don't talk about what you don't understand. 
You only show your ignorance ! It's a shame ! There never was 
such a hard case ! I shouldn't care so much if it wasn't so ridicu- 
lous. It was ridiculous enough to have a stranger coming over to 
marry me, whether he liked it or not. It was ridiculous enough to 
know I shouldn't like him — how cotdd I like him, left to him in a 
will like a dozen of spoons, with ever3rthing cut and dried beforehand. 
. Those ridiculous points would have been smoothed away by the 
money, for I love money, and want money — want it dreadfully. I 
hate to be poor, and we are degradingly poor, offensively poor, mis- 
erably poor, beastly poor. And if the truth was known, when the 
Harmon murder was all over the town, and people were speculating 
on its being suicide, I dare say those impudent wretches at the clubs 
and places made jokes about the miserable creature's having pre- 
ferred a watery grave to me. And the idea of being as poor as ever 
-after all, and going into black, besides, for a man I never saw, and 
should have hated — as far as Ae was concerned — if I had seen! 
And now he is dead^and all the Harmon property is gone to those 
Bo£&ns, and of course they will never take any notice of me, and 
I'm as poor as ever. It's a shame ! 

MrS' W. Doubtless old Mr. Harmon was plejtsed with your per- 
sonal attractions, — as who is not pleased with a child of miner^- 
and judged you a fit companion for his son, — as who would not ? 

Bella. Yes, without consulting his taste at all. 

Mrs. W. When I married your father my taste was not con- 
sulted. 

Lawy. Nor his either, was it, ma P 

Mrs. W, Certainly not. It was not the custom with mamma and 
papa (I allude to my parents) to consult the wishes of their offspring 
on such matters. 

Lawy. Such matters ! What matters ? 

Bella. They don't concern you, Lawy, at least. As for me, pa, 
I am resolved to get money, and to get money I must marry money ! 
Talk to me of love ! Talk to me of fiery dragons ! But talk to me 
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of money, and hones and oarriagesy fine dreisea and jeweby, and 
then indeed we touch upon realities. {A knock i*.) 

Mn. W. Who is itP £nteri 

j^n^er John Rokesmith, l. 

Eokt. The servant-girl had her key in the door as I came up, 
and directed me to this room, telling me I was expected. I am 
afraid I should have asked her to announce me. 

Mrs. W. (rising.)^ Pardon me ; not at all. Two of my daugh- 
ters. R. W., this is the gentleman who has taken our first-floor. 
He was so ffood as to make an appointment for this morning, when 
you would be at home. 

Boke. Seeing that I am quite satisfied, Mr. Wilfer, with the 
rooms, and with their situation, and with their price, I suppose a 
memorandum between us of two or three Imes, and a payment 
down, will bind the bargain P I wish to send in furniture without 
delay. (Take* a chcUr which R. W. offers him,) 

Mrs. Wi The gentleman, R. W., proposes to take our apart- 
ments by the ouarter. A quarter's notice on either side. 

R, W. Shall I mention, sir, the form of a reference? 

Boke, I think that a reference is not necessary ; neither, to say 
the truth, is it convenient, for I am a stranger in London. I re- 
quire no reference from you, and perhaps, therefore, you will re- 
quire none from me. That will be fair on both sides. Indeed, I 
snow the greater confidence of the two, for I will pay in advance 
whatever you please, and I am going to trust my furniture here. 
Whereas, if you were in embarrassed circumstances — this is merely 
supposititious— 

Mrs. W. (siUing.) Perfectly. 

Boke. Why then, I might lose it ^ 

B. W. Well, money and goods are certainly the best of refer- 
ences. 

BeUa. Do you think they care the best, paP 

B. W, Among the best, my dear. 

BeUa. I should have thought, myself, it was so easy tc add, ^ the . 
usual kind of one.** 

(Lay VT gets pen and ink, and R. W. and RoKB. sign the agreement) 

Bella {taking the pen.) Where am I to go, pa, here in this cor- 
ner P {Signs, As she looks up RoKB looks at her and she at him.) 

Boke, Much obliged to you. Miss Wilfer. 

Bella, Obliged? 

Boke, I have given you so much trouble. 

Bella. Signing my name? Yes, certainly. But I am your 
andlord's daughter, sur. (RoKB. nays money to R. W., and exit B.) 

Bella. Pa, we have got a murderer for a tenant. 
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Tjawy* Pa, we bave got a robber. 

Bdla. To see him unable for his life to look anybody in the face ! 
There never was such an exhibition. 

R, W, My dears, he is a diffident gentleman, and I should say 
particularly so in the society of girls of your age. 

BeUcL Nonsense, our age ! What's that got to do wltn him F 

Lavmf. Besides, we are not of the same age : — which ase P 

Bdl<i, Never you mind, Lavvy : you wait till you are of an age 
to ask such questions. Pa, mark my words ! Between Mr. Roke* 
smith and me there is a natural antipathy and a deep distrust ; and 
something will come of it ! (Ooe9 to mirror.) 

B. W, My dear, and girls, between Mr. Rokesmith and me, there 
is a matter of eight sovereigns, and something for our supper shall 
come of it — something you all like. So now good morning, dears, 
and be sure to have a good fire kindled and the kettle boiling mer- 
rily, and this shall supply the rest. {Exit l.) 

Latvy. And by tnis time to-morrow we shall have Mr. Roke- 
smith here, and shall be expecting to have our throats cut. 

Bella, You needn't stand between me and the light for all that. 
This is another of the consequences of being poor ! The idea of a 
girl with a really fine head of hair having to do it by a few inches 
of looking-glass ! 

Laxny* You caught George Sampson with it, Bella, bad as your 
means of dressing it are. 

Bdla. You low little thing ! Caught Gborge Sampson with it! 
Don't talk about catching people, miss, till your own time for catch- 
ing — as you call it — comes. 

Lawy. Perhaps it has come. 

Bella, What did you say P What did you say, iniss ? Nothing 
to wear! Nothing to go out in! Nothmg to dress by! Being 
obliged to take in suspicious lodgers ! (A knock L.) 

Mrs, W, Peace ! Lavinia, attend ! (BtUa sits E.) 

Lavvy (going to the door,) Please to walk in ! Our servant is out. 

Enter Mr. and Mrs. Boffin, l. 

Mr, Boffin. Mornin', mornin' ! 

Lavvy, Mr. and Mrs. Boffin, I thinks 

Mrs, B, Yes, dear, that's our name. 

Lawy, If you'll step this way. — Ma, Mr. and Mrs. Boffin. 

{Exit Lawy, R.) 

Mrs, W, {rising,) Pardon me ; to what am I indebted for Uiia 
honor ? 

Mr, B, To make short of it, ma'am, perhaps you may be ac- 
quainted with the names of me and Mrs. Boffin as having com€ 
into the Harmon property. 

Mrs, W, I have neard, sir, of such being the case. 

{Motions them to seatSf which they take.) 
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Mr, B. And I dare say, ma'am, you are not very much inclined 
to take kindly to us P 

jtfrt. W, rardon me. Twere unjust to visit upon Mr. M&d Wt$ 
Boffin a oalamity which vas douhtless a dispensation. 

Mr. B, That's fairly meant, I am sure. Mrs, Boffin and me. 
ma'am, are plain people, and we don't want to pretend to annhing, 
nor ^et to go round and round at anything ; because there's always a 
straight way to everything. Consequently, we make this call to say, 
that we shall be glad to Imve the honor and pleasure of your daugo- 
ter's acquaintanoe, and that we shall be rejoiced if your daughter 
will come to consider our house in the light of her home equally 
with this. In short, we want to cheer your daughter, and to give 
her the opportunUy of shariaff such pleasures as we are agoing to 
take ourselves. We want to orisk her up, and brisk her about* 9b4 
^ve her a change. 

Jfrt. B. That's it ! Lor ! let's be comfortable. 

Mrs. W, Pardon me. I have several daughters. Whidi of 
my daughters am I to understand is thus favored by the kind inteor 
tions of Mr. Boffin and his lady P 

Mrs. B. Don't you see ? Naturally, Miss Bella, you know. 

Mrs. W. Ob-h ! My daughter Bella is acceasible^ and shall apeak 
for herself. 

Bdku I am much obliged to you, I'm sure, but I doubt if I have 
the inclination to go out at all. 

Mrs. W, Bella ! you must conquer this. 

Mrs. B. Yes, do what your ma says, and conquer it, my dear; 
because we shall be so glad to have you, and because you are much 
too pretty to keep yourself shut up. We are going to move into a 
nice house, and we're goin^ to set up a nice carriage, and we'U go 
everywhere and see everythwg. {Kisses BeUa.) 

Mr. B. Yes, Mrs. Boffin has canted the day, ma'am, and we're 
going in neck and crop for Fashion. 

Mrs. W. Twere &r from me to deny the right of Mr. and Mrs. 
Boffin to such pretensions. 

Mrs. B. (laughimg.) Yes, what I wa^ is Society. 1 say, a good 
house in a good neighborhood, good things about us, good .living 
and good society. Lor-a-mussy ! when I think of me in a light 
yellow chariot and pair, with silver boxes to the wheels — 

Mr. B. Oh ! you was thinking of that, was you, my dear P 

Mrs. B. Yes ! And with a footman up behind, with a bar across, 
to keep his legs from being poled ! And with a coachman up in 
front, sinking down into a seat big enough for three of him, all cov- 
ered with upholstery in green and white ! And with two bay horses 
tossing their heads and stepping higher than they trot longways ! 
And with you and me leaning back inside, as grand as ninepence! 
Ha ha ha ! And so says I to Noddy, my dear, [to Bella] let's dp 
something for that poor disappointed girl that's had her riches all 
took away ; and so here we are, and we want you to come and live 
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frith us, and see the sights and enjoy the money that ought to be 
your own, my Iov«. You mustn't take a dislike to us, to begin with, 
because we couldn't help it, you know, my dear. 

Mr. B. That's it ! that's it ! What a thinking steam-ingein this 
old huiy is ! And she don't know how she does it Neither does 
the ingeiu. 

Enter Layyx, followed by George Sampson, b. 

Mrs, W, (rising,) My youngest daughter, Lavinia. Mr. George 
Sampson, a friend of the ramily. 

Airs: B. If you like to bring your sister with you when you come 
to stay with us, of course we shall be ^ad. The better you pleasjO 
yourself. Miss Bella, the better vou^ll please us. 

Ltxwy, Oh, my consent is of no consequence at all, I suppose P 

Bella, I^TTy, have the goodness to be seen and not heara. 

Lawy, No, 1 won*t ! I'm not a child, to be taken notice of by 
strangers. 

Bdla. You are a child ! 

Lawy. I'm not a child, and I won't be taken nodce of. ''Bring 
your sister," indeed ! 

Mrs. W. Lavinia ! Hold ! I will not allow you to utter in my 
presence the absurd suspicion that any strangers — I care not what 
their names — can patronize my child. Do you dare to suppose, 
you ridiculous ^l, tnat Mr. and Mrs. Bbffin would enter these doors 
upon a patronizing errand ; or, if they did, would remain within 
them, only for one single instant, while ygur mother had the 
strength yet remaining in her vital firame to request them to depart P 
You little know your mother if you presume to think so. 

Lawy, It's all very fine — 

Mrs, W, Hold ! I will not allow this. Do you not know what 
is due to guests P Do you not comprehend* that in presuming to 
hint that this lady and gentleman could have any idea of patronizing 
any member of your family — I care not which — you accuse them 
o^ an impertinence little less than insane ? 

Mr. B, Never mind me and Mrs. Boffiq, ma'am ; we don't care. 

Mrs, W, Pardon me, but /do. 

Lawy, Yes, to be sure. 

Mrs. W. And I require my audacious child to please to be just 
to her sister Bella; to remember that her sister Bella is much 
sought after \ and that when her sister Bella accepts an attention, 
ohe considers herself to be conferring qui-i-te as much honor as she 
receives. 

Bella, I can speak for myself, you know, ma. You needn't 
bring me in, please. 

Lawy. Audit's all very well aiming at others through conven- 
ient me ; but I should like to ask George Sampson what he says 
to it. 
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Mrn. W. (glaring at Geo. S.) Mr. Samptou, as a friend of thit 
fomilv and a frequenter of this house, is, I am persuaded, far too 
well-bred to interpose on such an invitation. 

Mr9. B. We should be happy to see him at any time. 

George 8, Much obliged to you, but l*m always engaged, day 
and night. 

Mr. B, By the way, ma'am, you have a lodger ? 

Mrs, W. A gentleman undoubtedly occupies our first Boor. 

Mr, B, I may call him Our Mutual Friend. What sort of a 
fellow is Our Mutual Friend, now ? Do you like him P 

Mrs. W. Pardon me ! From the limited period of my acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Rokesmith, he seems to be a very elipble inmate. ^ V 

Mr. B. Well, Pm not particularly acquainted with him, ma'am^ >l^\ ) 
You give a good account of him. Is he at home ? ' ' 

Mrs. W. Mr. Rokesmith has but a short period since left thi 
apartment. Indeed, (looking from toindow, c.) there he stands i /, 1 
the garden gate. Waiting for you, perhaps. . 4 ■ 

Mr. B. {rising to go.) Perhaps so. Saw me come in, maybe- . t i 

Mrs. B. (going.) Good-bye for the present. Miss Bella. \^ f 
shall meet again soon. | 

Mr. B. 'Momin', 'momin* ! (Exit Ma. and Mrs. Boffin, l., 

Lavtfy. There, Bella ! At last I hopje you have got your wish*, 
realized by your Boffins ! You'll be rich enough now tciih you v^ 
Boffins ! You can have as much flirting as you like at your ^of- ^ 
fins ! But you won't take me to your Boffins, I can tell you ! You 
and your Boffins too ! 

Geo. 8. {taking cane from his mouth.) If Miss Bella's Mr. Boffin 
comes any more of his nonsense to me, I only wish him to under- 
stand, as betwixt man and man, that he does it at his per — 

(Lavvy jerks his cane in again forcibly.) 

Mrs. W. Of their manners I say nothing. Of their appearance 
I say nothing. Of thQ disinterestedness of their intentions towards 
Bella I say nothing. But the crafty the secrecy, the dark, deep, 
underhanded plotting written in Mrs. Boffin's countenance, make me 
shudder. {Exeunt Mes. W., Lawy, and Geo. S., r.) 

BeUa, {taking a book, and throwing herself into a chair, R.) If 
there is anything ma delights in, it is in making us all seem ridicu- 
lous before strangers. But I mean to go and live with that dear 
old Mrs. Boffiln ! I know I shall love her ! 

Enter Rokesmith, l., and stands silently. 

And then I shall escape all this poverty and misery, and having to 
take in suspicious lodgers — 

Soke, {interrupting.) 1 beg your pardon. Miss Wilfer, but I— 

Bella. Eh ? Oh, it's vou, is it ? 

Bake. Only I. A — fine — morning. 

Bella. Is itP I was not thinking of the morning. 
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Bake. So intent upon yotur book P 
Bdla (confused.) Yes. 
Roke. A love story, Miss Wilfer ? 

Bella, Oh dear, no, or I shouldn't be reading it It's more about 
money than anything else. 

Boke, And does it say that money is better than anything P 
Bella (throwing down the booh) Upon my word, I forget what it 
says, but you can find out for yourself if you like. I don't want it 
Mysore. 

Bo^ I am charged with a message for you, Miss Wilfer. 
^^Ma, Impossible, I think ! 

ke. From Mrs. Boffin. She desired me to say to you (what 
rgot), that she will be ready to receive you in another week, or 
furthest. You do not know, perhaps, Miss Wilfer, that I am 
>ffin's Secretary. 

•; I'm as wise as erer, for I don't know what a Secretary is. 
t it signifies. 
Not at all. 



S • *^ Then are you going to be always there, Mr. Rokesmith P 
v^*'Ov Always? No. Very much there P Yes. 
WN^C^ Dear me! 
V '^''^ >• ^"^ ™y position there as Secretary, will be very different 
I ^ O V*"^ ^^ guest. You will know little, or nothing about rae. I 
L \. 'v^Sf^ansact the business ; you will transact the pleasure. 1 shall 
' ^ '(i^^^^^y salary to earn ; you will have nothing to do but to enjoy 
^t,^3*dttract. 

'^j^t^a. Attract, sir? I don't understand you. 
% hioke* Excuse me. Since I have become entrusted with Mr. 

V y Jffin's afiairs I have naturally come to understand the obligation he 
S iyiels towards you, and the deep interest he takes in your welfare. I 
J, ^ Venture to remark, that much of your loss may be repaired. I 
^ speak, of course,* merely of wealth, Miss Wilfer. The loss of u 
^ perfect stranger, whose worth, or worthlessness, I cannot estimate — 
nor you eithier — is beside the question. But this ej^cellcnt gen- 
tleman and lady are so full of simplicity, so full of generosity, so 
inclined towards you, and so desirous to — how shall 1 express it P 
— - to make amends for their good fortune, that you have only to 
respond. I take the liberty of saying these few words. You don't 
consider them intrusive, I hope ? 

Bella, Heally, Mr. Rokesmith, I can't say what I consider them. 
They are perfectly new to me, and may be founded altogether on 
your own imagination. 
Boke. You will see. 

Be-enter Mes. W., r. . 

Boke, I have been telling Miss Wilfer that I have become, by a 
curious chance, Mr. Boffin's Secretary, or man of business. 
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Mrs, W. 1 have not the honor of any ialimate acquaintance with 
Mr. Boffin, and it is not for me to congratulate that gentleman on 
ihe acquisition he has made. 

Boki. A poor one enough. 

Mrs. W. Pardon me ; the merits of Mr. Boffin may be highly 
distingui^ed — may be more distinguished than the countenance 
of Mrs. Boffin would imply — but it were the insanity of humility 
to deem him worthy of a better assistant. 

Eokt, You are very good. I have also been telling Miss Willear 
that she is expected very shortly at the new residence in town. 

Mrs, W. Having tacitly consented to my child's acceptance of 
the proffered attentions of Mrs. Boffin, I interpose no objection. 

BeUa, Don't talk nonsense, ma, please. 

Mrs, TF. Peace ! 

BtlXa, No, ma, I am not going to be made to absurd. Intmr* 
posing objections ! 

Mrs. W, (very grandly.) I say that I am not going to interpiMse 
objections. If Mrs. Boffin (to whose countenance no disciple of 
Lavater could possibly for a aingle moment subscribe^ seeks to 
illuminate her new residence with Sie attractions of a child of mine, 
I am content that she should be favored by the company of a child 
of mine. 

Boke. You use the word, ma'am, I have myself used, when yoa 
speak of Miss Wilfer's attractions there. 

Mrs. W. Pardon me, but I had not finished. 

Boke, Prav excuse me. 

Mrs. W. I was about to say, that when I use the term Attrac- 
tions, I do so with the qualification that I do not mean it in any 
way whatever. 

Bella* Quite enough about this, I am sure, on all sides. Have 
the goodness, Mr. Rokesmith, to give my love to Mrs. Boffin — 

Mrs, W. Pardon me ! Compliments. 

B**Ua. Love I 

Mrs. W, No! Compliments. 

Boke. Say Miss Wilfer's love, and Mrs. Wilfer*s compliments. 

Bella. And I shall be very glad to come when she is ready for 
me. The sooner the better. 

Mrs. W. One last word, Bella, before descending to the family 
apartment I trust that, as a child of mine, you will ever be sen- 
sible that it will be graceful in you, when associating with Mr. and 
Mrs. Boffin upon equal terms, to remember that the Secretary, Mr. 
Rokesmith, as your father's lodger, has a claim on your good word. 

{Exeunt Bella and Mrs. W., b.) 

Boke, {alone.) So insolent, so trivial, so capricious, so mercenary, 
80 careless, so hard tp touch, so hard to turn 1 And yet so pretty. 
«o pretty ! And if she knew ! {Exit slQ^Htf <«,) 

Act Drop. 
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ACT IL 

Scene. — Drawing-room in Mr. BoffiiCn mansion ; dock on mamUi ; 
long mirror^ c. ; plants and flowers in background. Doors u., h., 
andc, ' 

Enter Bella in riding-Juibit, c. 

Bella. I could endure that hateful ride no longer. I must see Mr. 
Hol^smith to-day, and I've sent for him to meet me here. Telling 
me of my duty to my family, indeed ! Setting himself up as my 
advber ! I have a right to be rude to him ! (Takes off her hat 
and gloves, and sits in arm-chair by a small table, B.) 

Enter Mr. Boffin, l. 

Mr. B. Ah, Bella my dear, back agak ! That's right ; •* enioy 
each day while yet you may," as sa}'8 my literary man witik a wood^ 
leg. 

BeUa. He must be a queer man, sir. 

Mr. B. He is, my dear ; a regular slasher at poetry. Why, 111 
tell you how he lapsed into it one day nearly every other Mm. 
Want to hear it, my dear ? 

Bella. Yes, do say it. 

Mr. BL {rq)eating mechanicMy.) 

" I'll tell thee how the maiden wept, Mrs. Boffin, 
When her true love was slain, ma'am, 
And how her broken spirit slept, Mrs. Boffin, 

And never woke again, ma'am, 
ril tell thee (if agreeable to Mr. Boffin) how the steed drew 
nigh. 
And left his lord afar : 
And if my tale (which I hope Mr. Boffin might excuse) 
should m^e you sigh, 
I'll strike the light guitar." 

The poem was to me and Mrs. Boffin, and I consider that it brings 
us both in, in a beautiful manner. I got Kokesmith to make a 
copy of it, and the old lady thinks of having it framed. By the 
way, you've no idea what an amount of work that Secretary does, 
Bella, my dear. He takes such wonderful care of my affairs. And 
yet, somehow, I can't make him out. 

Bella. May I ask why, sir ? 

Mr. B. Well, my dear, he won't meet any company here but 
you. When we have visitors, I should wish him to nave his regu- 
lar place at the table, like ourselves ; but no, he won't take it. 
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Bdla, If he considen lumself above it, I should leave him alone 

Mr, B. It ain't that, my dear. He don't consider himself above it. 

BtUa. Perhaps he considers himself beneath it. If so, he 
ought to know best. 

Mr, B. Nof it ain't that neither. Rokesmith *s a modest man, 
but he don't consider himself beneath it. 

Bella. Then what does he consider, sir ? 

Mr, B, Dashed if I know ! It seemed at first as if it was only 
the lawyer he objected to meet, but now it seems to be everybody 
except you 

BeUa (rising €md walking up c.) Indeed ! That's it, then ! 
Rather cool, I think, in a Secretary and pa's lodger, to make me 
the subject of his jealousy and keep eligible people off! 

Mr, B. {aside.) Oho, that's it, is it ? Well, my lady, we must 
bring you round. 

Enter Rokesmith, l. 

(aloud.) Here's Rokesmith now. Good bye, my dear. Now's a 
good chance to tell him what you think of him. Put it to him strong, 
Bella, my dear. Ha, ha ! (Exit L.) 

Bdla (turning.) Mr. Rokesmith, I wanted to say something to 
you when I could have the opportunity. You have no right to 
think ill of me, sir. 

Boke, You don't know how well I think of you. Miss Wilfer. 

Bella (sitting,) Truly, you must have a very high opinion of 
me, Mr. Rokesmith, when you believe that in prosperity t ne^ect 
and forget my old home. 

Boke, Do I believe so P 

BeUa, You did^ sir, at any rate. 

Boke, I took the liberty of reminding you of a little omission 
into which you had fallen — insensibly and naturally fallen. It was 
no more than that. 

Bella, And I beg leave to ask you, Mr. Rokesmith, why you took 
that liberty ? — I hope there is no offence in the phrase ? it is your 
own, remember. 

BoJce. Because I am truly, deeply, profoundly interested in you, 
Miss Wilfer. Because I wish to see you always at your lest. Be- 
cause I — shall I go on ? 

Bella. No, sir ; you have said more than enough. I be^ 
that you will not go on. If you have any generosity, any honor, 
vou will say no more. I wish to speak to you, sir, once for all, and 
1 don't know how to do it. I beg for a moment's time. (After a 

riti^e.) You know how I am situated here, sir, and you know how 
am situated at home. I must speak to you for myself, since there 
is no one about me whom I could ask to do so. It is not generous 
in you, it is not honorable in you, to conduct yourself towards me 
as you do. 
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Soke. Is it nngenerous or dishonorable to be deroled to jon i 
liMdnated by your 

BdlcL PrepoBterous ! 

Boke, I now feel obliged to go on, though it were only in self- 
explanation and self-defence. I hope, Miss Wilfer, that it is not 
unpardonable — even in me — to make an honest declaration of ai 
honest devotion to you. 

Bella. An honest declaration ! 

Boke. Is it otherwise ? 

Bella. I must request, sir, that I may not be questioned. You 
must excuse me if I decline to be cross-examined. 

Boke. Oh, Miss Wilfer, this is hardly charitable. I ask yoa 
nothing but what your own emphasis miggests. However, I waive 
even that question. But what I have declared, I take my stand by. 
I cannot recall the avowal of my earnest and deep attachment to 
you, and I do not recall it. 

Bella. I reject it, sir. 

Boke. I should be blind and deaf if I were not prepared for the 
reply. Forgive my offence, for it carries its punishment with it 

^eiUu What punishment? 

Boke. Is my present endurance none P But excuse me ; I dia 
not mean to cross-examine you again. 

Bella. You take advantage of a hasty word of mine to make me 
seem — I don't know what I spoke without consideration when I 
jised it. If that was bad, I am sorry ; but you repeat it after con- 
sideration, and that seems to me to be at least no better. For the 
rest, I beg it may be understood, Mr. Rokesmith, that there is an 
end of this between us, now and for ever. 

Boke. Now and for ever. 

BeUa. Yes. I appeal to you, sir, not to pursue me. I appeal 
to you not to take advantage of your position in this house to make 
my position in it distressing and disagreeable. I appeal to you to 
discontinue your habit of making your misplaced attentions as plain 
to Mrs. Bomn as to me. 

Boke. Have I done so P 

BeUa. I should think you have. In any case, it is not your fault 
if you have not, Mr. Rokesmith. 

Boke. I hope you are wrong in that impression. I should be 
very sorry to have justified it I think I have not For the future 
there is no apprehension. It is all over. 

Bdla. I am much relieved to hear it I have far other views in 
life, and why should you waste your own P 

Boke. Mine! My life! Pardon me, Miss Wilfer; you have 
used some hard words, for which I do not doubt you have a justifi- 
cation in your mind, that I do not understand. Ungenerous and 
dishonorable. In what P 

Bella. I would rather not be asked. 
2 
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B^kt, I would ratiier not aik, but the queitloa is imposed upon 

me. Kindly explain ; or if not kindly, justly. 

Bdla, Oh, su: ! is it generous and nonoraUe to use the power 
here whidi your favor with Mr. and Mrs. Boffin and your ability in 
your place give you, against me ? 

Bcice. Against you ? 

Bella, Is it generous and honorable to form a plan for gradually 
bringing their influence to bear upon a suit which I have shown you 
that I do not like, and which I tell you that I utterly reject? A^ould 
it be generous and honorable to step into your place — if you did 
so, for I don't know that you did, and I hope you did not — 
anticipating, or knowing beforehand, that I should come h&te, and 
designing to take me at this disadvantage? 

Boke. This mean and cruel disadvantage ! 

Bella. Yes. 

Boke, You are wholly mistal^en, Miss WiUlM* ; wonderfully mis- 
taken. 

Bella (riftn^.) At least, sir, you know the history of my being 
here at idL And wiis it not enough that I should have been willed 
away like a horse, or a dog, or a bird ; but must you too begin to 
dispose of me in your mind, and speculate in me, as soon as I had 
ceased to be the talk and the laugh of the town ? Am I for ever to 
be made the property of strangers ? 

Boke, Believe me, you are wonderfully mistaken. 

Bellcu 1 should be glad to know it. 

Bohe. I doubt if you. ever will. Good-night. Of course I shall 
be careful to conceal any traces of this interview from Mr. and Mrs. 
Boffin while I remain here. Trust me, what you have complained 
of is at an end for ever. 

Bdla. I am glad I have spoken then, Mr. Rokesmith. It has 
been painful and difficult, but it is done. If I have hurt you, I 
hope you will forgive m%, I am inexperienced and impetuous, and 
I have been a little spoiled, but I really am not so bad as I dare say 
I appear, or as you may think me. {Exit Rokesmith, l.) I didn't 
know the lovely woman could be such a dragon. {Going to the mir- 
ror,) You have positively been swelling your features, you little 
fool ! I wish pa was here to talk about avaricious marriages, but he 
is better away, poor dear, for I know I should pull his hair if he vkis 
here. {A pause.) He has no right to any power over me, and 
how do I come to mind him, when I don't care for him f Pa's 
lodger and a Secretary 1 indeed ! {Sits L.) 

EfUer B. Mrs. Wilfer, followed by Lawy and Geo. S. armrinr 
arm. They advance slowly towards Bella. 

Lawy {pointing out objects in the room to George.) Exotics, 
George. An Ormolu clock, George. An Aviary beyond, George. 
Bella {rising as she notes their approach.) W^y, ma, is this 
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ywA ? And here is Lavvy too ! and Geotge 9ainp«on ! How do 
you do, all ? Ma, you shall have this very best ohair, Mrs. Boffin's 
^wn favorite. {Puthet arm-dhaiir towards Mrs. W.) 

Mrs. W\ Pardon me ! It were not fitting for me to occupy Mrs. 
Boffin's magnificent reclining couch, coming as we do from the abode 
of conscious though independent poverty. {Crosses to L. and sits on 
a high stool,) This is quite an honor for us. You will probably 
find your sister Lavinia grown, Bella. 

Lavvy {v^o has been examining the room, suddenly comes fo/r^ 
ward.) Ma, I really must request that you will not drag in such ridic- 
ulous nonsense as my having grown when I am past the growing age. 

Mrs, W. I grew myself after I was marriea. 

Lavmi. Very well, ma, then I think you had much better have 
left it idone. 

Qeorge 8. To be sure, certainly. 

La/ovu. I suppose you won't consider yourself quite disgraced, 
BeUla, if I give you a kiss P Well! (Sitting R., with Geo. S. ^ ^ 
side.) And how do you do, Bella ? And how are vour Boffins ? 

Mrs. W. Hold ! I will not suffer this tone of levity. 

Lasjvy. My goodness me ! How are your Spoffins, then P since 
m so very much objects to your Boffins. 

Mrs. W. Impertment girl i Minx ! 

Lawy. I don't care whether I'm .a Minx, or a Sphinx ; it's ex« 
aetly the same thing to me, and I'd every bit as soon be one as the 
other ; but I know this — I'll not grow after I am married ! 

Geo. 8. No, certainly not. 

Mrs. W. You will not ? You will not P 

Laxmy. No, ma, I will not. Nothing shall induce me. 

Mrs, W. It was to be expected. A child of mine deserts me for 
the proud and prosperous, and another child of mine despises me. 
It is quite fitting. 

Beila. Ma, Mr. and Mrs. Boffin are prosperous, no doubt ; but 
you have no right to say they are proud. You must know very well 
that they are not 

Lawy. In short, ma, you must know very well — or if you 
don't, more shame for you! — that Mr. and Mrs. Boffin are just ab- 
solute perfection. 

Mrs. W. Truly, it would seem that ^e are required to think so. 
And this, Lavinia, is my reason for objecting to a tone of levity. 
Mrs. Boffin (of whose physiognomy I can never speak with the com- 
posure I would desire to preserve) and your mother . are not on 
terms of intimacy. 

Lawy. After all, you know, Bella, you haven't told us how your 
Whats-his-names are. 

Bdla. I don't want to speak of them. They are much too kind 
and too good to be drawn into these discussions. 

Mrs. B . Why put it so ? Why ado])t a circuitous form of 
speech ? It is polite and it is o])liging ; but why do it ? Why not 
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openly lay thai they are much too hind and too good for usf We 
understand the allusion. Why dis^iae the phrase P 

Bella, Ma, yoa are enough to dnve a saint mad ; and so is Lavry \ 

Mr9, W. Unfortunate Lavvy ! She always comes in for it. My 
poor child ! 

Lawy, Don't patronise me, ma, because I can take care of my- 
self. 

Mrs. W, {to Belial I only wonder that you find time and incli- 
nation to tear yourself from Mr. and Mrs. Boffin, and come to see 
t» at alL I shall expect you but seldom. 

BeUcL Ma, I think you are too bad, and so is Lawy. Pa is too 
magnanimous to feel envy and spite towards my generous friends, 
and pa is delicate enough and gentle enough to remember the sort 
of little claim they thought I had upon them. And I always did 
loye poor dear pa better than all the rest of you put together, and I 
always do, and 1 always shall ! {BursU into tears*) 

Mrs, W, {raising her eyes to heaoen) Fate has spared you this, 
R. W., whaterer it may have thought proper to inflict upon me. 
(Bursts into tears,) 

Laiovyy {walking around excitedly,) I hate the Boffins ! I don't 
care who objects to their being called the Boffins. I will call 'em 
the Boffins. And I say they are mischief-making Boffins, and I say 
the Boffins have set Bella against me, and I tell the Boffins to theii* 
faces, that they are detestable Boffins, disreputable Boffins, odious 
Boffins, beastly Boffins. There ! {Flings hersdf into a ehcdr and 
weeps,) 

George 8. {rising,) What I mean to say is, Why do you take me 
to the glittering halls with wluch I can never compete, and then 
taunt me with my moderate salary ! Is it generous P Is it kmd P 
Bear with a wretch, Lavinia, bear with a wretch, ma'am, who feels 
the noble sacrifice you make for him {slaps his forehead), bujt is 
goaded almost to madness when he thinks of competing with the 
rich and InfluentiaL {Falls on his knees at Layyt's feet imd 
weeps.) 

AetDrop^ (quick.) 
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ACT IIL 

Scene I. — Same as Act IL 

Mb. and Mrs. Bofein discovered Bitting together on a m^Of a 

Mr. B. And so that is the secret, is it, old ladyP 

Mrs, B» YeSy Noddy ; and to think that he is our own little John 
Harmon, our own little boy that we watched and tended; and ha so 
sad and sorrowful, and we never to know. 

Mr. B. But how did you find him out, tell me now ? 

Mrs, B, O, when I looked in last night and saw him sitting 
lonely by the fire, so sad, so lonely, after what our Bella had 
been saying to him, every grain of the gunpowder that had been 
lying sprinkled t])ick about him ever since i first set eyes on him 
when be came to be your Secretary, took fire, and I knew him. Too 
many times Vd seen him when he was a poor child, sittbg, lonely, 
to be pitied heart and hand. I just made out to cry, " i know you 
now, you're John ! " (Laughs and cries at once,) 

Mr, B. Well, well, old lady, it's all right now. He's come to 
life again, and shall have his money back and be happy. 

Mrs. B. But he won't take it. Noddy. 

Mn B, O, that's all a notion. It's all because — now I've got a 
secret to tell you, old lady. Rokesmith — 

Mrs. B. (interrtipting.) My little John Harmon. 

Mr. B* Yes, our John Harmon, old lady, only he will call him* 
self otherwise. Well, he's in love with our Bella, and now I've got 
a plan to make her faU in love with him. Don't you see P 

Mrs. B, Bless her dear little heart. Noddy ; I think she loves him 
now, only she don't know it herself 

Mr. B. But she has refused him. She wants to marry money» 
She has mighty grand ideas ! 

Mrs. B. Bless you, that's all a notion, Noddy, that's all a notion; 

Mr, B, Well, I've got a notion too. You know how I've been 
treating him of late on purpose to make her take his part. Now, to- 
day we shall see. I'll go it stronger. Ill be a regular old grisly 
growler. 

Mrs, B. Don't be too hard, Noddy my love. 

Mr. B. {rising and walking ahotU.) Yes I shall. Ill be a browd 
bear, a regular old grim one. Now, old lady, you mustn't spoil it 
alL Come, put on a sober face, for here comes Bella. 

Enter Bella, b. 

Mr. B, Don't be alarmed* Bella, my dear. I'll see you lighted. 
BeUor See me righted, sir ? 
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Mr, B. {drawing her hand through his arm.) Ay, ay ! See yo« 
nghtecL 

Eniar Rokesmith, l. 

Mr. B. Shut the door, sir ! I hare got sonething to say to yoa 
which I fancy you'll not be pleased to hear. 

Bohe. I am •<»Ty to reply, Mr. fioffin, tluii I ibkk thai very 
likely. 

Mr. B, What do you mean P 

Boke. I Hoean that it has beeome no noveky to me to hear from 
your lips what I would ralh«r not hear. 

Mr. B. Oh ! perhaps we shall change that 

Boke. I hope so. 

Mr. B. Now, sir, look at this young lady on my arm. 

Boke. I do so. 

Mr. B. How dare yoa, nr, tamper, unknown to me, with this 
young lady? How dare you pester this ybung lady with your im- 
pudent addresses P 

Boke. I must decline to answer questions that are so ofiensively 
asked. 

Mr. B. You decline to answer, do you? Then 111 tell you 
what it is, Rokesmith ; 1*11 answer for you* There are two sides to 
this matter, and 111 ti^ 'em s^aralely. The first side is, sheer 
Insolence. That's the first side. It was sheer Inst^enoe in you even 
to think of this young lady. This young lady was far above you. 
This young lady was no match for tfou. This young lady was lying 
in wait for money, and you had no money. What are you, I should 
like to know, that you were to have the audacity to follow Up this 
young lady P This youn^ ladv was looking about the market for a 
good bid ; she wasn^t in it to be snapped up by fellows that had no 
money to lay out $ nothing to buy with. 

Bella, (going quickly to Mrs. Boffin.) Oh, Mr. Boffin I Mrs. Bo& 
fin, pray say something for me I (Mrs. B. weeps.) 

Mr. i. Old lady, you hold your tongue. Bella, my dear, don't 
yon let yourself be put out Vn right you. 

BeUm. But you don't, you don't right me ! Tou wrone me I 

JH^. B. Don't you be put out, my dear. Now, you B(%esmith ! 
You he«r me tell you that the ftrst ^de of your ooiiduct was Inso« 
lence — Insolence and Presumption. Answer me one thiqg, if you 
can. Didn't this yoong lady tell you so herself P 

BsUOf (burping her face in her hands.) Did I, Mr. Rokesmith? 
O say, Mr. Rokesmith ! Did I P 

Boke* Dont be distressed, MissWilfer; it matters very little 
now. 
- Mr. B. Ah ! You can't deny it, though ! 

BeUa* But I have asked him to forgive me since ; and I would 
ask him to forgive me now again, upon my knees, if it wot^ spars 
him. (Mrs, B. bwrsis iiUo tears.) 
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Mr. B. Old lady, stop that noise ! Tender-hearted in you, Miss 
Bella^ Now, you Kokesmith, I tell you that's one side of your con- 
duct — Iiwolence and Presumption. Now, I'm a-coming to the 
other, which is much worse. This was a speculation of youre. 

Boke, I indignantly deny it. 

Mr, R. If 8 of no use your den3ring it ; I've got a head upon my 
ahouldors, and it ain't a baby's. What! Don't I know what^abs 
are made at a man with money P If I didn't keep my eyes open, and 
my pockets buttoned, shouldn't I be brought to the woiiLhouse be- 
fore I knew where I was? I'm agoing to unfold your plan before 
this young lady ; I'm agoing to b]m>w this young lady the second view 
of you ; and nothing you ean say will stave it ofL (BeUa sinks into 
a chair and hides her face.) Now, attend here, Bella mv dear. 
Rokesnuthy you're a needy diap. You're a chap that I pick up in 
the street. Are you, or ain't you P 

Boke. Go on, Mr. Boffin ; don't appeal to me. 

Mr. B. Not appeal to y&u! No, I should hope not ! Appealing 
to yoitf would be rather a rum course. You come and ask me in 
the street to take you for a Secretary^ and I take you. Very good. 

Boke. Very bad. 

Mr. B. What do you say P This Rokesmith is a needy young 
man tiiBit I take for my Secretary out of the open street. This 
Rokesmith gets acquainted with my afiairs, and gets to know that I 
mean to settle a sum of money on this young lady. '* Oho ! " says 
this Rokesndth; "this will l>e a good haul; I'll go in for this!" 
But fortunately she was too many for him, and a pretty figure he 
cuts now he is exposed. There he stands I Look at him ! 

Bohe. Your unfortuaate suspicions, Mr. Boffin— 

Mr. B. Preeidus unfortunate for yo%h I ean tell you. 

Boke. — are not to be combated by any one, and I address my- 
self to no such hopeless task. But I will say a word upon the 
truth. 

Mr. R {snapping his fingers,) Yah I Much you care about the 
troth. 

Mrs. R Noddy ! My ^ar love I 

Mr. B. Old lady, you keep stilL I tell him again, much ha 
cares about the tmui. 

Boke. Our connection being at an end, Mr. Boffin, it can be of 
rery little moment to me what you say. 

Mr. B Oh 1 You are knowing enough to have found out that 
our connection 's at an end, eh ? But you can't get befcHrehand with 
me. Look at dus in my hand. Thb is your pay, on your discharge. 
You can only follow suit. You can't deprive me of the lead. Let's 
have no pretending that you discharge yourself. I disch&ge you. 

Boke. So that I go, it is all one to me. 

Mr.B. Is itP But it's two to me, let me tell you. Old lady, 
don't you cut in. You keep stdL 

Bdce. Have you said all you wish to say to me P 
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Mr. B. I don't know whether I hare or not It depends. 

Boke, Perhaps you will consider whether there are any othei 
•trong expressions that you would like to hestow upon me ? 

Mr. B. I*U consider that at my convenience, and not at yours. 

Mra. B, Noddy I My dear, dear Noddy ! You sound so hard ! 

Mr^ B. Old lady, if you cue in when requested not, I'll get a 
pillow and carry you out of the room upon it What do you want 
to say, you Rokesmith P 

Boke. To you, Mr. Boffin, nothing. But to Miss Wiifer and to 
your good kind wife, a word. 

Mr. B. Out with it then, and eut it short, for weVe had enough 
of you. 

ttoke. I have borne with my false position here, that I might not 
be separated from Miss Wiifer. Since Miss WUfer rejected me I 
have never again urged my suit, to the best of my belief^ with a 
spoken syllable or a look. But I hare never changed in my devo- 
tion to ner» except — if she will forgive my saying so — tmit it is 
deeper than it was, and better founded. 

Mr. B. Now, mark this chap's saying. Miss Wiifer, when he 
means Pounds, Shillings, and Pence ! 

Boke. My interest in Miss Wiifer began when I first saw her ^ 
even began when I had only heard of her. It was, in fact, the cause 
of my throwing myself in Mr. Boffin's way, and entering his service. 
Miss Wiifer has never known this until now. 

Mr. B. Now, this is a very artful dog. This is a longer-headed 
schemer than I thought him. See how patiently and methodically he 
goes to work. He says to himself, " Til get in with Boffin, and I'll 
get in with this young lady, and I'll work 'em both at the same time, 
and I'll bring my pigs to market somewhere." I hear hitn say it, 
bless you ! Why, I look at him now, and I see him say it ! But 
luckily he hadn't to deal with the people he supposed, Bella my 
dear! And he's beat, that's what he is; regularly beat He 
thought to squeexe money out of us, and he has done for himself 
instead, Bella my dear ! There's your pay, Rokesmith, {throwing 
money on the floor.) I dare say you can stoop to pick it up, after 
what you have stooped to here. 

Boke. 1 have stooped to nothing but this ; and this is mine, for I 
have earned it by the hardest of hiurd labor. 

Mr. B. You're a pretty quick packer, I hope ; because the sooner 
you are gone, bag and baggage, the better for all p^irties. 

Boke. You need have no fear of my lingering. 

Mr. B. Yo\i pretend to have a mighty admiration for this young 
lady P ^ 

Boke. I do not pretend. 

Mr.B. Oh! WelL You haoe a mighty admiration for this 
young lady — since you are so particular P 

Boke. Yes. 

Mr. B, How do you reconcile that, with this young lady^a fling* 



iDff up her money to thn church-^ 
splitting pace for the workhouse ? 
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weathercocks, and racing off at a 



Eoke, I don't understand you. 

Mr. B. Don't you ? Or wcn't you ? What else could you have 
made this young lady out to be, if she had listened to such addresses 
as yours ? 

Itoke. What else, if I had been so happy as to win her affections 
and possess her heart ! 

Mr. B. Win her affections and possess her heart ! Mew says 
the cat, Quack-<}uack says the duck, Bow-wow-wow sayji the doff ! 
Win her affections and possess her heart! Mew, Quack-auack, 
Bow-wow 1 What is due to this young lady is Money, and this 
young lady right well knows it 

Roke. You slander the young lady. 

Mr, B, You slander the young lady ; jrou with your affections 
and hearts and trumpery. You and your affections and hearts are 
a Lie, sir I 

Roke. Mrs. Boffin, for your delicate and unvarying kindness I 
thank you with the warmest gratitude. Good-bye 1 Miss Wilfer, 
good-bye ! 

Mr, B. And now, my dear, I hope yon feel that youVe been 
righted! 

BdlQf (starting up,) O Mr. Rokesmith, before you go, if you 
could but make me poor again ! Oh ! Make me poor again, some- 
body, I beg and pray, or my heart will break if tnis goes on ! Pa 
dear, make me poor again and take me home ! I was bad enough 
there, but I have been so much worse here. Don't give me money, 
Mr. Boffin, I won't have money. Keep it away from me, and only let 
me speak to good little pa, and lay my head upon his shoulder, and 
tell him all my griefs. Nobody else can understand me, nobody else 
can comfort me, nobody else knows ho^ unworthy I am, and yet can 
love me like a little child. I am better with pa than any one — 
n^ore innocent, more sorry, more glad ! {nrows herself at Mra. 
Boffin'sfeet, weeping.) 

Mr. B. There, my dear, there. You are righted; and ifs all 
right 

BeUa. I hate you ! At least, I can't hate you, but I don't like 
you. 

Mr.B. . Hullo! 

BdUif {rising.) You are a scolding, unjust, abusive, aggravating, 
bad old creature. I am angry with my ungrateful self for calling 
you such names, but you are ! You are ! You know you are ! I 
have heard you with shame ! — shame for myself, and shame for you. 
You ought to be above the base tale-bearing of a time-serving 
creature, but you are above nothing now. When I came here I 
Honored you and respected you, and I soon loved you. But now I 
can't bear the sight of you. At least, I don't know as I ought to 
go so far as that — only — you're a monster ! The best wish I caa 
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wish voii M that you hadn't a single farthing in the world. If any 
true friend could make you a bankrupt you would be a duck, but as 
a man of property you re a — demon. Mr. Rokesmith, pray stay 
one moment Pray hear one word from me before you go. I am 
deeply sorry for the reproaches you have borne on my account. Out 
of tne depths of my heart I earnestly and truly beg your pardon. 

{Gives her hand.) 

Boke. God bless you ! 

Bdla> Mr. Boffin's speeches were detestable to me, shocking to 
me. It is quite true that there was a time when I deserred to be so 
righted, but I hope that I shall never deserve it again. 

(RoKE. raises her hand to his lips, and exit L.) 

BeUa, He has gone. He has been most shamefully treated, and 
most unjustly and basely driven away, and I am the cause of it. I 
must go home. I am very grateful^ to you for all you have done for 
me, but I cannot stay here. 

Mrs. B, My darung girl ! 

Bella, No, I cannot stay here. Oh, you vicious old thing ! 

Mrs. B. Don't be rash, my love. Think well of what you do. 

Mr. B. Yes, you had better think well of what you do. 

BeUa. I shall never more think well of you. And, what is more, 
you're wholly undeserving of the Gentleman you have lost. 

Mr. B. Why, you don't mean to say, Miss Bella, that you set up 
Rokesmith agamst me ? 

BeUa. I do ! He is worth a Million of you. I would rather he 
thought well of me, though he swept the street for bread, than that 
you did, though you splashed the mud upon him from the wheels of 
a chariot of pure gold — There ! 

Mr.B. Well, I'm sure! 

BeUa. And for a long time past, when you have thought you set 
yourself above him, I have only seen you under his feet — There ! 
And throughout I saw in him the master, and I saw in you the 
man — There ! And when vou used him shamefully, I took his part 
and loved him — There ! I boast of it {2%rows herself into a 
chair, and cries.) 

Mr. B. Now look here. Give me your attention, Bella. I am 
not angry. 

Bdla. I am ! 

Mr. B. I say I am not angry, and I mean kindly to you, and I 
want to overlook this. So you'll stay where you are, and we'll agree 
to say no more about it 

BeUa (rising hurriedly.) No, I can't stay here ; I can't think of 
staying here. I must ^o home for good. 

Mr. B. Now don't be silly ; don't do what you're sure to be 
sorry for. 

BeUa. 1 shall never be sorry for it ; and I should alwnys be sorry, 
and should every minute of my life despise myself, if I remained 
here after what has happened. 
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Mr, B, At least, Bella, let there be no mistake about it. Look 
before you leap, you know. Stay where you are, and alPs well, and 
all's as it was to be. Go away, and you can never come back. 

Bella. I know that I can neyer come back, and that's what I 
mean. 

Mr, B. You mustn't expect that I'm agoing to settle money on 
you if you leave us Hke this, because I am not No, Bella ! Be 
careful ! Not one brass farthing. 

Bella, Expect ! Do you think that any power on earth could 
make me take it, if you did,, sir? {Qoea to MBS. B. and fallsim 
her knees hefcrre her,) You're a deaf, a dear, the best of dears ' I 
can never be thankful enough to you, and can never forget you. If 
I should live to be blind and dear, I know I shall see and hear you, 
in my fancy, to the last of my dim old days ! 

Mrs. B, My dear girl ! My darling girl ! My sweet pretty ! 

Bella {rising and going to Mr. B.) I am very glad that I called 
you names, sir, because you richly deserved it. But I am very sorry 
that I called you names, because you used to be ^so different. Say 
good-bye I 

Mr, B, Good-bye. 

Bella. If I knew which of your hands was the least spoiled, I 
would ask you to let me touch it, for the last time. 

Mr. B, Try the left hand ; it's the least used. 

BeUa (taking his hand.) You have been wonderfully good and 
kind to me, and I kiss it for that. You have been as bad as bad 
could be to Mr. Rokesmith, and I throw it away for that. Thank 
you for myself, and good-bye ! 

Mr. B. Good-bye. (Bella kisses him suddenly, emhracet 

Mbs. B., and runs out L.) 

Mr. B, (slapping his knees and laughing.) Ha, ha ! What do you 
think of me now, old ladyP Wasn't I a regular old brown one ? 

Mrs, B. (wiping her eyes,) O Noddy, you was so hard. 

Mr. B. Of course I was, old lady ; but didn't I bring her round ? 
Ha, ha ! (Imitating Bella.) " You're a monster ! and I never 
again shall think well of youl*' Didn't she put it to me, old lady P 
(Imitating as before.) "I hate you I " Ha, ha ! Didn't she look 
pretty, and didn't her little eyes snap and her little feet beat the 
floor? I tell you, old lady, we've done a glorious day's work. 

Mrs. B. But we've lost her for ever, Noddy. 

Mr, B. Not a bit of it. She thinks so, no doubt. But I tell 
you it'll be all right before we know it. Wasn't I a grisly old 
growler, though ? I knew she'd come through it true golden gold, 
and she ha8. Now she'll run home and John will go after her, and 
they'D both be happy, and we'll be happy too, old lady, and bide our 
time. This is the happiest piece of work we've ever done, old lady, 
I'll be bound. (Seizes Mrs. B. round the waist and dances witkhir 
about the room and out ihrough the entrance c.) 
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Scene IL — A dingy office. Desks, stools, Ac, Doors R. and u 
Window C. R. W. seated at desk, E. c, eating bread and milk, 

B, W. I wonder if my little Bella is really enjoying herself with 
all her riohes and elegance. (Sighs.) When she comes to see her 
poor, shabby old father, she looks so lovely and is dressed so beau- 
tifully that I feel almost afraid she'll forget us all one of these days, 
after she marries the enormously wealthy husband that she talks so 
much about Well, well, poor old Rumty will be sorry to lose his 
lovely woman, for she's a very sweet and dear little woman in spite 
of her mercenary ideas. God bless her ! (Bella runs in L., seizes 
R W. round the neck and kisses him heartily. } 

Bella There, dear pa, how do you like that ? 

B. W. (brecUhlessly.) Very much, my dear. But, my dear, I 
never was so surprised ! The idea of your coming down the lane 
yourself. Why didn't you send the footman down the lane, my 
love? 

Bella (sitting by his side.) I have brought no footman with me, 
pa. 

B. W. Oh, indeed ! But you have brought the elegant turnout, 
my love ? 

Bella. No, pa. 

B. W, Tou never can have walked, my dear P 

Bella. Yes, I have, pa. 

B. W. The idea of a splendid — 

Bella. What's the matter, pa ? 

B. W. — of a splendid female putting up with such accommo- 
dation as the present Is that a new dress you have on, dear? 

Bella. No, pa, an old one. Don't you remember it ? 

J?. W. Why, I thought I remembered it, my dear ! 

Bella. You should, for you bought it, pa P 

B. W. Yes, I thought I bought it, my dear ! 

BeUa, And have you grown so fickle that you don't like your own 
taste, pa dear ? 

B. W. Well, my love, I should have thought it was hardly su^ 
ficiently splendid for existing circumstances. 

Bella. And so, pa, you sometimes have a quiet tea here all alone P 
I am not in the tea's way, if I draw my arm over your shoulder like 
this, pa P 

B. W. Yes, my dear ; and no, my dear. Yes to the first question, 
and Certainly Not to the second. Respecting the quiet tea, my 
dear, why you see the occupations of the day are sometimes a little 
wearing ; and if there's nothing interposed between the day and 
vour mother, why she is sometimes a little wearing too. 

Bella. I know, pa. 

B* W. Yes, my dear. So sometimes I put a quiet tea at the win* 
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don here, with a little mdet ocmtemplation of the Lane (nhich comes 
aoothing), between the aay, and domestio — 

Bdla. Bliss. 

R. W. And domestic Bliss. 

BdUL And it is in this dark dingy place of captivity, poor dear, 
that you pass all the hours of your life when you are not at home ? 

R. W* Not at home, or not on the road there, or on the road 
here, my love. Yes. You see that little desk in the comer P 

BeUcL In the dark corner, farthest both from the light and from 
the fireplace P The shabbiest desk of all the de^LS \ 

R. W. Now, does it really strike you in that point of view, my 
dear P That's mine. That's called Kumty's Peren. 

Bella (indignamUy,) Whose Perch? 

R, W. Rumty's. Yoo see, being rather iugh and np two steps, 
tii^ call it a Perch. And th^ call me Rumty. 

BdkL How dare they ! 

R. W. They're playful, Bella my dear; they're playful. They're 
more or less younger than I am, and they're pfayfuL What does it 
matter P I might be Surly, or Sulky, or fifty disagreeable things 
that I really shouldn't like to be considered. But Rumty 1 Lor, 
why not Rumty P (Resumes eating,) 

BeUa {t^Ura pause,) Pa dear, don't be east down, but I must 
tell you something disagreeable. 

R, W. (n(4 heeding Beixa.) My jpraeioas me ! This is very ex- 
traordinary. 

Bella. What is, pa P 

R. W. {looking cut of window.) Why here's Mr. Rokesmith 
now ! 

Bellct. No, no, pa, no ; surely not 

JS. W. Yes, there he is ! Look here ! 

Enter Roksshith, l. Ee comes forward quicHy, and as Bella 
fisesy catches her in his arms. 

Roke. My dear, dear girl ; my gallant, generous, disinterested, 
courageous, noble girl ! (Bella lays her head on his shoulder,) I 
knew you would come to him, and I followed you. My love, my 
life! You are mine P 

BeUa. Yes, I am yours, if you think me worth taking. {A pause.) 
But we must think of dear pa. I haven't told dear pa : let us speak 
to pa. 

R. W. (faintly,) I wish first, my dear, that you'd have the kind* 
ness to sprinkle me with a Httle milk, for I feel as if I was — Going. 

Bella (kisses R. W. and makes him drink some milk.) We'll 
break it to you gently, dearest pa. 

R. W. My dear, you broke so much in the first — Gush, if I may 
so express myself — that I think I am equal to a good large brea^C' 
age now. 
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Boke. Mr. Wilfer, Bella takes me, though I have no fortune, 
even no present occupation ; nothing but what I can get in the life 
before us. Bella takes me I {Embraces her.) 

B, W. Yes, I should rather have inferred, my dear sir, that Bella 
took you, from what I have within these few minutes remarked. 

j?eaa. You don't know, pa, how ill 1 have used him I 

Boke, You don't know, sir, what a heart she has ! 

Bella. You don't know, pa, what a shocking creature I was 
growing, when he saved me from myself I 

Boke, You don^ know, sir, what a sacrifice she has made for me ! 

B. W. My dear Bella, and my dear John Rokesmith, if you will 
allow me so to call you — - 

Bella, Yes do, pa, do ! 1 allow you, and my will is his law. Isn't 
it — dear John Rokesmith P (KoKB. embraces Bella again,) 

B, W, I think, my dears, that if you could make it convenient 
to sit one on one side of me, and the other on the other, we should 
get on rather more consecutively, and make things rather plainer. 
(Tkey sit one on ea>ch side of R W.) John Rokesmith mentioned, 
a wlule ago, that he had no present occupation. 

Bake, None. 

Bella, No, pa, none. 

B, W. From which I argue that he has left Mr. Boffin. 

Bella, Yes, pa. And so — 

B, W, Stop a bit, my dear. I wish to lead up to it by degrees. 
And that Mr. Boffin has not treated him well P 

Bdla, Has treated him most shapiefully, dear pa ! 

B, W, Of which a certain mercenary young person cUstantly re- 
lated to myself could not approve P Am I leading up to it right? 

Bdla, Could not approve, sweet pa. 

B, W, Upon which the certain mercenary young person distantly 
related to myself, having previously observed and mentioned to 
myself that prosperity was spoiling Mr. Boffin, felt that she must 
not sell her sense of what was right and what was wrong, and what 
was true and what was false, and what was iust and what was unjust, 
for any price that could be paid to her by any one alive P Am I 
leading up to it right P 

BeiUa. Yes, pa. 

B, W, And therefore — and therefore this mercenary young per- 
son distantly related to myself refused the price, took off the splen- 
did fashions that were part of it, put on the comparatively pool 
dress that I had last given her, and trusting to my supporting her 
in what was right, came straight to me. Have I led up to it? 

Bella (stealing her arm round his neck,) Yes, pa dear. 

B. W, The mercenary young ])erson distantly related to myself 
did well ! The mercenary young person distantly related to myself 
did not trust me in vain ! I admire this mercenary young person 
distantly related to myself more in this dress than if she had come 
to me in China silks. Cashmere shawls, and Golconda diamonds. I 
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love this young person dearly. I say to the man of this young per- 
son's heart, out of my heart and with all of it, " My blessing on thia 
engagement betwixt you, and she brings you a good fortune when 
she brings you the poverty she has accepted for your sake and th** 
honest truth's ! " {Kisses Bella, and shakes Roke. by the hand.) 

Bella, Thank you, pa dear, for being so good to your littl6 
wilful Bella. 

Boke. I thank you, sir, for my Bella and mysel£ 

B, W, {lightly,) Well, well, now let's be merry. Here is another 
loaf and plenty more milk, and if it isn't a very sumptuous repast, 
we can be just as happy as the three bears in their house in the 
forest. {Laughing,) I'll be the great big large bear. 

Bohe {gaily.) And I the middle-sized bear. 

Bella {faking a hand of each,) And I the little, small, wee bear. 
Only, pa dear, and John, you must not eat up the poor little wee 
bear, because she's a yery weak and silly little bear, and you are 
such great, wise, strong bears. 

Bohe, My darlins ! 

B. PP. My own little Bella ! 

BeUa, And now, pa dear, and Jchn, I'U s»t the stylish table with 
tlie elegant repast, and we'll all be happy and comfdrtaUe. {Tkey 
orqMune to eo^.) 
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ACT IV. 

Scene. — Same as Act L 

Mbs. WttFBR, tf t^m^ L. lakyvY setting tabled 0. George S., wttA 
eane in mouthy extreme B., gating a$ Layvt. R. W. changing 
coai and boote for dressing-gown and slippers, L. c, €ts cui-iain 
rises, 

Mrs. W. You do not, R. W., inquire for your daughter Bella. 

B. W. To be Aure, my dear, I did omit it How — or perhaps I 
should rather say where — is Bella ? 

Mrs. W. ( folding her arms.) Not here. 

B, W, Oh, indeed, my dear ! 

Mrs. W, Not here. In a word, R. W., you haye no daughtef 
Bella. 

B. W. No daughter Bella, my dear ? 

Mrs. W. No. Your daughter Bella has bestowed herself upon a 
Mendicant 

B. W. Qood gracious, my dear ! 

Mrs. W. Show your father his daughter Bella's letter, Layinia. 
I think your father will admit it to be documentary proof of what 
I tell him. I believe your father is acouainted witn his daughter 
Bella's writing. But I do not know. He may tell you he is not 
Nothing will surprise me. 

Lavvy^ (handing letter to R. W.) Posted at Greenwich and dated 
this morning. Hopes Ma won't be angry, but is happily married to 
Mr. John Rokesmitb, and didn't mention it beforehand to avoid 
words, and please tell darling you, and love to me, and I should like 
to know what you'd have said if any other unmarried member of 
the family had done it ! (Sits close by George's side with a con* 
descending a'r.) 

B. W. (reading the letter.) Dear me ! 

Mrs. W. You may well say " Dear me ! ** 

R. W. Dear me ! 

Mrs. W. You said that before. 

B. W. (sitting.^ It's very surprising?. But I suppose, my dear, 
that we must make the best of it ? Would you object to my point- 
ing out, my dear, that Mr. John Rokesmith is not (so far as I am 
acquainted with him), strictly speaking, a Mendicant 

Mrs. W. Indeed ? Truly so ? I was not aware that Mr. John 
Rokesmith was a gentleman of landed property. But I am much 
relieved to hear it 

II. W. {meekly.) I doubt if you have heard it, mv dear. 

Mrs, W. Thank you. I make false statements, it appears. So 
be it. If my daughter flies in my face, surely my husband may« 
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The one thing is not more unnatural than the other. There seems 
a fitness in the arrangement By all means ! ^ 

Lawy. Ma, I must say I think it would be much better if you 
would keep to the point, and not hold forth about people's fl>*ing 
mto people's faces, which is nothing more nor less than impossible 
nonsense. 

Mrs.W, How! 

Lawy. Just im-possible nonsense, ma ; and George Sampson 
knows It is, as well as I do. The true point is, that Bella has be- 
haved in a most unsisterly way to me, and might have severely com- 
promised me with George and with George's family, by makmg off 
and getting married in this ver}' low and disreputable manner — 
with some pew-opener or other, I suppose, for a bridesmaid — when 
she ought to have confided in me, and ought to have said, " If, 
Lavvy, you consider it due to your engagement with George, that 
you should countenance the occasion by being present, then, Lavvy, 
I beg you to be present, keeping my secret from ma and pa." As 
of course I should have done. 

Mrs, W. As of course you would have done ? Ingrate ! Viper ! 

George S, {rising and feebly advancing.) I say ! You know, 
ma'am. Upon my honor ^ou mustn't. With the highest respect for 
yiMi, ma'am, upon my life you mustn't. No really, you know. 
When a man with the feelings of a gentleman finds himself engaged 
to a young lady, and it comes (even on the part of a member of the 
fiimily^ to vipers, you know ! — I would merely put it to your own 
good feeling, you know. (Mrs. W. rises and glares at George S.) 

Lawpt {rising and stepping tragically between them.) My own 
unnatural mother wants to annihilate George ! But you shan't be 
annihilated, George. I'll die first ! {Flings her arms round his 
neck and clings to him with a melodramatic air.) 

George S. {shaking his head at Mrs. W.) With every sentiment 
of resjiect for you, you know, ma'am — vipers really doesn't do you 
credit. 

Lawy, {wildly ^ You shall not be annihilated, George! Ma 
shall destroy me hrst, and then she'll be contented. Oh, oh, oh ! 
Have I lured George from his happy home to expose him to this ? 
George dear, be free ! Leave me, ever dearest George, to ma and 
to my fate. Give my love to your aunt, George, and implore her 
not to cui*se the viper that has crossed your path and blighted your 
ex'jstence. Oh, oh, oh ! {Falls into mock hysterics in his arms; 
he deposits her in chair c, where she remains moaning and sobbing 
extravagantly.) 

George S. (bending over Lavvy.) Demon — with the highest re- 
spect for you, ma'am — behold your work I 

Lowy^ (faintly,) George dear, are you safe ? George love, 

what has happened P Where is ma P (George assists her fo Mrs. 

W., wTio kisses her forehead; he then returns her to chair c.) 

George dear, I am afraid I have been foolish ; but I am still a littlf 

3 
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weak and giddy; don't let go my hind, George. George dear, 
after what has passed, I am sure ma will tell pa that he may tell 
Bella we shall all be glad to see her and her husband. 

Oeorge 8. I am sure of it I eminently respect Mrs. Wilfer, 
and ever must, and ever shall. Never more emmently than after 
what has passed. 

Mrs, W. (in a very deep voice.) Far be it from me to run counter 
to the feelings of a child of mine, and of a Youth who i^ the object 
of her maiden preference. I may feel — nay, know — that I have 
been deluded and deceived. I may feel — nay, know — that I have 
been set aside and passed over. I may feel — nay, know — that 
after having so far overcome my repugnance toward Mr. and Mrs. 
Boffin as to receive them under this roof, and to cqnsent to your 
daughter Bella's residing under theirs, it were well if your daughter 
Bella had profited in a worldly point of view by a connection so dis- 
tasteful, so disreputable. I may feel — nay, know — that in uniting 
herself to Mr. Rokesmith she has united herself to one who is, in 
spite of shallow sophistry, a Mendicant And I may feel well as- 
sured that your daughter Bella does not exalt her family by be- 
coming a Mendicant's bride. But I suppress what I feel, and say 
nothing of it 

George S. This is the sort of thing, ma'am, that a man must 
expect, you know, from one who has ever been an example 4n her 
family, and never an outrage. Never more so, ma'am, than after 
what has passed. I shall never forget, ma'am; the touching feelings 
that your conduct has awakened within me. And Lavinia's also, 
whom I respect with a feeling little less than — divine. Yes, ma amy 
I hope there isn't a man with a beating heart, ma'am, that isn't ca- 
pable of — yes — of — yes certainly, to be sure. 

{Restores cane to his mouth, and sits confused.) 

Mrs, W, Therefore, R. W., let your daughter Bella come wher 
she will, and she will be received. So — so will her husband. 

Lawy. And I beg, pa, that you will not tell Bella what I have 
undergone. It can do no good, and it might cause her to reproach 
herself. 

Oeorge 8, My dearest girl, she ought to know it 

Lawy, No, dearest George, let it be buried in oUivion. 

Oeorge 8, Too noble ! 

Lawy. Nothing is too noble, dearest George. And I hope, pa, 
that you will avoid mentioning George's rising prospects when Bella 
is present It might seem like taunting her with her own poor for- 
tunes. Let me ever remember that I am her younger sister, and 
ever spare her painful contrasts, which could not but wound her 
deeply. 

Oeorge 8, Ah, such is the demeanor of Angels ! 

Lawy, No, dearest George, I am but too well aware that I am 
merely human. 
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Mrs, Wi (suddenly turning to R. W.) Can you think of your 
daughter Bella, and sleep ? 

li. W, (waking.) Yes — I think I can, my dear. 

Mrs. W, Then I would recommend you, if you have a human 
feeling, to retire to bed. 

B, W. Thank you, my dear ; but 1 think we will have a little 
Bupper first. (Qoes to table.) 

Lavvy. George ! Ma*8 chair. (George follows Mrs. W. to 
table and places chair for her ; she glaring at him. They sit at 
table, Mrs. W. facing audience L. Lavvy same, R. George and 
R. W. beside them in front. Leave space behind table for Bella 
and RoKE. R. W. cuts loaf and helps all.) 

Lawy. Now, ma and pa, tell me if I wasn't right about those 
Boffins. George Sampson, speak ! What did I tell you about those 
Boffins? 

George S. (murmuring.) Yes, indeed. 

Lawy. Yes ! I told George Sampson, as George Sampson tells 
you, that those hateful Boffins would pick a quarrel with Bella, as 
soon as her novelty had worn off. (George passes his arm 
round her waist, but withdraws it with a sharp exclamation.) 
You must be careful, George. As I was saying, those Boffins 
have behaved in a detestable manner, and as Bella's sister and 
an »'ngaged young lady — (George essays as before.) Look out, 
George, you'll prick yourself again — I feel bound to express 
my opinion of them. 

R, W, Will you have a little of the salad, my dear? 

Mrs, W. I thank you, R. W. 

Lawy. I wish to goodness, ma, that you'd loll a little. 

Mrs.W. How! Loll! 

Lawy. Yes, ma. 

Mrs. W. I hope I am incapable of it. 

Lawy. I am sure you look so, ma. But why one should sit at 
one's own table as if one's under-petticoat was a backboard, I do 
not understand. 

Mrs. W. Neither do I understand how a young lady can mention 
the garment in the name of which you have indulged. I blush for 
you. 

Lawy. Thank you, ma ; but I can do it for myself, I am obliged 
to you, when there's any occasion. 

ueorge 8. After all, you know, ma'am, we all know it's there. 

Mrs. W. We know it's there ! 

Lawy. Really, George, I must say that I don't understand your 
allusions, and that I think you might be more delicate and less per- 
sonal. 

George 8. Go it ! Oh yes I Go it. Miss Lavinia Wilfer ! 

Lawy. What you may mean, George Sampson, by your omni- 
bus-driving expressions, I cannot pretend to imagine. Neither da 
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I wish to imagine. It is enough for me to know in my own heart 
Jiat I am not going to — go it 

Qtorgt 8, Oh yes ! Thus it ever is. I never — 

Lawy, If you mean to say that you never brought up a youn*» 
gazelle, you may save yourself the trouble, because nobody supposes 
Uiat you ever did. We know you better. 

Jitrs. W, Mr. Sampson, I cannot permit you to misrepresent the 
intentions of a child of mine. 

Lawy. Let him alone, ma. It is indifferent to roe what he says 
or does. 

Oeorge 8, Dearest Lavinia, I adore you ! 

Lawy, Then, if you can't do it in a more agreeable manner, I 
wish you wouldn't. 

Oeorge 8, I also respect you, ma'am, to an extent which must 
ever be below your merits, I am well aware, but still up to an un- 
common mark. I am painfully conscious of my own unworthiness. 
Is it not pardonable if I feel sensitive, ma'am, when I see a disposi- 
tion on the part of my adorable Lavinia to take me up short ? 

Lawy, George, notwithstanding all these surroundings, I am 
yours •» as yet How long that may last is another question, but 
I am yours as yet 

Enter Bella and Rokesmith, l. 

BeiUa, Dearest ma, how do you do, dearest ma ? And Lawy dar- 
ling, how do you do ? And George, how do you do ? And when are 
you going to be married, and how rich are you going to grow ? You 
must tell me all about it presently. ( Throws off her hat and sits ai 
table,) Dearest pa, how do you doP good dear liitle pa! John 
dear, kiss Ma and Lawy, and then we shall all be at home and 
comfortable. (RoKB. kisses Mrs. W. and Lay VT, and then sits htsid4 
Bella.) Now let me pour out the tea. Dearest Ma and Lawy, you 
both take sugar I know. I didn't before I was married, but I do 
now, because John does. Cut some more bread and butter, John, 
there's a love ! Ma likes hers doubled. And, John dear, did you kiss 
Ma and Lawy ? Oh you did ? Well, I only asked because I didn't 
see you. 

Lawy. What's the matter, ma, ain't you well ? 

Mrs, W, {who has been glaring motionless ai Bella.) Doubtless 
I am very well. What should be the matter with me ? 

Lawy, You don't seem very brisk, ma. 

Mrs, W. Brisk ! brisk ! Whence the low expression, Lavinia ? 
If I am uncomplaining, if I am silently contented with my lot, let 
that suffice for my family. 

Oeorge 8. Yes, ma*am, to be sure. 

Bella. And now you must tell me, dearest Ma and Lawy, upon 
your words and honors ! Didn't you for a moment — just a 
moment — think I was a dreadful little wretch when I wrote to say 
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I had run away? I think it must ha^e made you rather croas. B"* 
vou see I had been such a heedless, heartless creature, and had leu 
Vou HO to expect that I should marry for money, that I was sly a!)out 
It, and so I said to John that if he liked to take me without any fuss, 
he might And as he did like, I let him. 

Mrs. W, On a day like this, the mind naturally reverts to papa 
and mamma. (I here allude to my parents.) I was considered tall ; 
perhaps I was. Papa and mamma were unquestioiiahly tall. I have 
rarely seen a finer woman than my mother ; never than my father. 

Lawy. Whatever grandpapa was, he wasn't a female. 

Mrs. W, Your grandpapa was what I describe him to have been, 
and would have struck any of his grandchildren to the earth who 
presumed to question it. It was one of mamma's cherished hopes 
that I should become united to a tall member of society. Mamma 
would appear to have had an indefinable foreboding of what after- 
wards happened, for she would frequently urge upon me, ** Not a 
little man. Promise me, my child, not a little man. Never, never, 
never marry a Httle man." Among the most prominent members of 
that distinguished circle, was a gentleman measuring six feet four 
in height. lie was not an engraver. 

George S, No, ma'am, of course not. 

Mrs, W. This gentleman was so obliging as to honor me with 
attentions which I could not fail to understand- 

George S. When it comes to that you know, you can always 
tell, ma'am. 

Mrs^ W. I immediately announced to both my parents that those 
attentions were misplaced, and that I could not favor his suit. They 
inquired was he too tall ? I replied it was not the stature, but the 
intellect was too lofty. I well remember mamma's clasping h^r hand», 
and exclaiming ** This will end in a little man ! " Within a month 
I first saw R. W., my husband. Within a year I married him. It 
is natural for the mind to recall these dark coincidences on the 
present day. 

B. W, My dear, I am really afraid you are not enjoying yourselt 

Mrs. W. On the' contrary, E. W., quite so. 

Bella. And now you will naturally want to know, dearest ma and 
Lawy, how we live and what we have got to live upon. Well ! 
And so we live on Blackheath, In the charm-ingest of dolls' houses, 
de-lightfully furnished ; and we have a hundred and fifty pounds a 
year, and we have all we want, and more. And lastly, if you would 
like to know in confidence, as perhaps you may, what is my opinion 
of my husband, my opinion is — that I almost love him ! 

Boke. A'ld if you would like to know in confidence, as perhaps 
you may, my opinion of my wife, my opinion is — 

Bella. Stop, sir ! No, John dear ! Seriously I, Please not yet 
a while ! I want to be something so much worthier than the doll ii| 
the dolls' houee. 

Boke, My darling, are you nc *; P 
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Bella. Not half, not a quarter, so much worthier as I hope yon 
will some day find me ! Try me through some reverses, John, and 
ihen tell me what you think of me. 

Boke. I will, my Life. I promise it 

Bell€L That*s my d^ar John I And you won't speak a word now ; 
will you P 

Roke, And I won't speak a word now ! 

Bella. rU go further, Pa, and Ma, and Lawy.^ John don't 
suspect it — he has no idea of it — but I quite love him ! 

jkoke. And now may I speak a word, my dear P 

BellcL Yes, John dear, now I'll allow you. 

Boke, (rising,) My love, now that we are all here together, and 
so happy and contented, I haye a little surprise for you. 

Bella, Another surprise, John P 

Boke, Yes. (Ooes to door L. and admits Mb. and Mbs. Bof« 
PIN.) And I hope a pleasant one. 

BeUa (rising and meeting Mrs. B.) Dear, kind Mrs. Boffin. 

Mrs, B. My dearest dear darling, sweet pretty pretty. {Em- 
braces Bella.) And here is Noddy too, my child; don't you see 
himP 

BeUa, Yes, but — I thought — 

Mr, B. (shaking her by the hand,) Never mind what you thought, 
Bella my dear. Ha ! ha ! John understands all about it ; so does 
the old lady. 

Bella. John understands P But what does it all mean P 

B, W. (bringing chairs forward^ c.) Hadn't you better offer your 
visitors some chairs, my dear P 

Bdla. Yes, pa \ but — I am so bewildered, I quite forgot. 

Mrs. B. Come, deary, sit right here by me ; and John you sit 
the other side ; and then we shall be comfortable. 

(Mrs. B. and Beixa sit in chairs a Roke. sits at 
Bella's left. Mr. B. sits r. c.) 

Mrs. W. (advancing down c.) Pardon me ! But when persons 
eomparatively unknown to this household enter here, after what has 
transpired in regard to my daughter Bella, it y^ere surely fitting in 
one who claims to be a parent, though a humble one, to seek to 
know their design. 

Mr. B, (rising and shaking Mrs. W.'s liand.) I hope you'll ex- 
cuse us, ma'am, and I'm sure you will after you've heard the story. 
Lord bless us, the old lady'll fix it up in a minute. 

Mrs, W. Pardon me ! but it were — 

Lavvy. Oh lor, ma, don't make such a fuss about nothing. 

Mrs. W. How ! 

Lavvy. I say don't make such a fuss about just nothing at all*, 
tnd pray don't stand staring at me in that intensely aggravating 
manner ! If you see a black on my nose, tell me so ; if you 
don't, leave me alone. 

Mrs. W, Do you address Me in those words P Do you presume ? 
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Lamy. Don't talk about presuming, ma, for goodness sake \ A 
^rl who is old enough to be engaged, is quite old enough to object 
to be stared at as if she was a Clock. 

Mrs, W. Audacious one ! Your gpraiidmamma, if so addressed 
by one of her daughters, at any age, would have insisted on her re- 
tiring to a dark apartment. 

Lawy. My grandmamma wouldn't haye stood staring people 
out of countenance, I think. 

Mrs. W. She would! 

Lawy, Then it's a pity she didn't know better. A pretty exhibi- 
tion my grandmamma must have made of herself! I wonder 
whether she ever insisted on people's retiring into the ball of St. 
Paul's ; and if she did, how she got them there ! 

Mrs. W, Silence ! I command silence ! 

Lavvy. I have not the slightest intention of being silent, ma, 
but quite the contrary. I am not going to be eyed as if I was a nat- 
ural curiosity, and sit silent under it. I am not going to have George 
Sampson eyed, and sit silent under it. 

George 8, No, certainly not, ma'am, you know. 

Mrs, W. If Mr. George Sampson, as a friend of this family, 
chooses to join with other members in setting aside and passing 
over your wife, R. W., she has nothing to say. It is quite fitting 
and appropriate, R. W. 

B. W. (bringing chair forward to B. c.) My dear, will you have 
a chair ? 

Mrs. W. Thank you, R. W., no ! My place is not here. 

(Mbs. W. tums^ walks to extreme R. and sits stiffly, Lawt 
and Georqe S. push back table and dear it during the 
following.) 

B, W, {sitting B. c.) Just as you like, my dear. 

{A pause, during which Mrs. B. rocks herself back and 
forward^ laughing, clapping her hands, ana enlacing 
Bfxla by turns.) 

Mr. B. {sitting R. C.) Old lady, old lady, if you don't begin, some- 
body else must. 

Mrs. B.^ I*m agoing to begin, Noddy, my dear ; only it isn't easy 
for a person to know where to begin, when a person is in this state 
of delight and happiness. Bella, my dear — tell me, who's this ? 
. {pointing to RoKESMlTH.) 

Bella. Who's this ? My husband. 

Mrs. B. Ah ! But tell me his name, deary I 

Bella. Rokesmith. 

Mrs. B, No, it ain't ! Not a bit of it. 

EeUa {bewildered.) At least his name is John, I suppose ^ 

Mrs. B. Ah ! I should think so, deary ! I should hope so! 
Many and many is the time I have called him by his name of John* 
But what's his other name, his true other name ? Give a ^ess, my 
pretty ! 
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BJla (faiHtly.) I can't guess. 

Mrs. B. I could, and wmtt's more, I did ! I found him out, all 
in a flash as I may say, one night Didn't I, Noddy P 
- Mr. B. Ay ! That the old lady did ! 

Mrs, B. Harkee to me, dear}'. It was after a particular night 
when John had been disappointed — as he thought — in his affec- 
tions. It was after a night when John had made an offer to a cer- 
tain young lady, and the certain young lady had refused it It was 
the ver)' next night My Noddy wanted a paper out of his Secre- 
tary's room, and I says to Nodd^, ** I am going by the door, and I'll 
ask him for it" I tapped at his door, and be didn't hear me. I 
looked in, and saw him a-sitting lonely by his fire, brooding over it 
He chanced to look up with a ^eased kind of smile in my company 
when he saw me, and then in a single moment, Bella my precious, I 
knew him ! Yes ; too many a time had I seen him, when he was a 
little child, in need of being brightened up with a comforting word ! 
Too many and too many a time to be mistaken, when that glimpse 
of him come at last ! No, no ! I knew it was John ! So what 
might you think by this time that your husband^s name was, dear ? 

Bdla. Not Harmon P That's not possible ! 

Mrs. J5u Don't tremble. Why not possible, deary, when so many 
things are possible P 

BeUa. He was killed. 

Mr», B. Thought to be. But if ever John Harmon drew the 
breath of life on earth, that is certainly John Harmon's arm round 
your waist now, my pretty. If ever John Harmon had a wife on 
earth, that wife is certainly you. 

Bdla> John, O John I I — cannot understand it aU. 

Boke. My darling, what Mrs. Boffin says is true. I was sup- 
posed to be killed, and was even suspected of my own murder ; but 
I am John Harmon, the very John Harmon who was left to you in 
old Mr. Harmon's will. 

Bella. Oh, I see it all now ! Dear, good, unselfish John ! You 

fve up everything, name, fortune, and position, for my sake — tliat 
might not be rorced into marrying you, you dear, splendid old 
John! 

Moke. Yes, you have guessed the secret, dear. 

Mrs. W. It seems, R. W., that your daughter Bella's husband is 
not what he has hitherto represented himself to be. You will per- 
haps remember my dark forebodings at the hour when he entered 
our abode. 

R, W. But, my dear, think how much better it is for Bella and 
all of us. 

Lamy. Yes, ma, think of being deprived of the privilege of being 
a Memucmt's mamma ! 

Mrs. W. Peace, Lavinia ! It is as vou think, R. W., not as I do. 

Mrs. B. But that isn't all yet, my beauty. Bless you, it wasn't 
John only that was in the secret. We was all of us in it 
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Bdla. But — I don't under&tand — 

Mrs, B. Of course you don't, my deary. How can you till vou're 
told ! So now I am going to tell you. Once, twice, three times, 
and the horses is off. Here they go ! When Noddy and me found 
nut that this was our little John, and that we was living on hia 
rightful property, you should have seen how frightened my Noddy 
was; and says he, *^ Old- lady, we must give it all back to John and 
make him happy.'' But you see John wouldn't do that on account 
of a certain lovely woman. This naturally brings up a confabula- 
tion regarding the certain fair young person ; when Noddy gives 
it as his opinion that she is a deary creetur. ** She may he a leetle 
s])oilt, and nat'rally spoilt," he says, ^' by circumstances, but that's 
only on the surface ; and I lay my life," )ie says, " that she's the 
true golden gold at heart" 

Mr. B. That's it, that's it ! And you said so too, old lady* 

Mrs, B. Don't you mind him, my dear ; stick to mfe. Then saya 
John, O, if he could but prove so ! Then we both of us ups and says 
that minute, "Prove so!" "What will content you? "says we. 
" If she was to stand up for you when you was slighted, if she was 
to show herself of a generous mind when you ifras o])pressed, if she 
was to be truest to you when you was poorest and friendliest, and 
all this against her own seeming interest, how would that do ? " 
•• Do ! " says John ; " it would raise me to the skies." 

Mr, B, " Then," says I, " make your preparations for the ascent, 
John, it being ray firm belief that up you go.'' 

Mrs. B. And then he began, Bella my precious ; and Lord bless 
us, how he did begin ! 

Mr, B, I was a regular grisly old growler, wasn't I, Bella my 
dear ? Ha, ha ! " Mew," says the cat, " Bow wow," says the dog, 
"Quack quack," says the duck. Ha! ha! ha! {Wcdks about^ 
laughing.) 

Bella (rising.) Oh, now I see it all. You dear, dear Mr. Boffin ! 
You didn't mean it, after all. {Ooes to him and shakes his hand in 
both of hers.) And, Mrs. Boffin, how kind and good you were to 
me when I was such a little wretch. (Embraces her; she rises.) 
And John too, all of you doing everything to bring good-for-nothing 
little me to my senses. (Going to R. W.ywho rises,) Pa dear, why 
is it that you all have been so kind and considerate with me ? Dear, 
good little Pa I And Ma dear, now you see how good and kind my 
Mr. and Mrs. Boffin have been to me. 

Mrs. W, (rising.) The claims of Mr. and Mrs. Boffin upon my 
ehild are doubtless of paramount importance. It is quite fitting, 
R. W., that such should be the case. 

BeUa. But is the story done ? Is there no more of it ? 

Mrs, B. What more of it should there be, deary ? 

Bella, Are you sure you have left nothing out of it ? 

Mrs. B, I don't think I have. 

Bella; Then, sir, please, I've something to say to you. (To MSi 
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B., who glands C.) Please I beg your pardon, and I made a small 
mistake of a word when I took leave of you last. Please I have 
found out something not yet mentioned. Please I don*t believe 
you are a hard-hearted miser at all, and please I don't believe you 
ever for one single minute were ! 

Mrs. B. That's it. my deary ; he pretended it all. and O my, how 
he did it I 

Mr. B. I assure you, my dear, that on that celebrated day I 
made what has since been agreed upon to be my grandest demon- 
stration — I allude to Mew says the cat. Quack quack says the duck, 
and Bow-wow-wow says the dog. Never thought of it afore the 
moment, my dear ! When John said, if he had been so happy as 
to win your affections and possess your heart, it come into my head 
to turn round upon him with ** Win her affections and possess he^ 
heart ! Mew says the cat, Quack quack says the duck, and Bow-wow« 
wow says the dog." I couldn't tell you now it come into my head 
or where from, but it had so much the sound of a rasper that I own 
to you it astonished mjrself. I was awful nigh bursting out 
a>laughing though, when it made John stare ! Ha, ha, ha ! 

Mrs. B. Well now, my dear, here we all are, and your mother 
and father 's agreed, and Noddy and me 's so happy in telling you, 
and the horses is in, and the story is done, and God bless you, my 
Beauty, and God bless us^. 

Mrs. Boffin. Bella. 

Mb. Boffin. Rokesmith. 

R WiLFEE. Lawt. 

Mrs. Wilfes. Geo. Sampsoh. 

Cbrtettt. 



ENTERTAINMENTS FOR GIRLS. 



The Bm f D rills. 

PART I. 

A group of entertainments for stage or floor performance, by Mary B. 
HoRNE, the author of " The Peak Sisters," etc. 

Piioe,. ... 30 cents. 

CONTENTS. 

A NATIONAL FLAG DRILL (As presented by children in 
Belmont, Mass., at a Fair given by the Arachne, in December, 188S. 
Also as given by ten young ladies of the Unity Club, in Watertown, 
Mass., February 22, 1889.) 

THE SHEPHERD'S DRILL. 

THE TAMBOURINE DRILL (As given at a Rainbow Party 
by twelve little girls of the Third Congregational Society, Austin St, 
Cambridgeport, May 2, 1889. 

THE MOTHER GOOSE QUADRILLE (As danced at the Bel- 
mont Town Hall, May 10, 1889.) 



TH£ n HRONOTHANATOLETRON: 

OR, OLD TIMES MADE NEW. 

An entertainment in one act for sixteen girls, written for the Class Day 
Exercises at Dana Hall School, Wellesley, Mass., by two members 
of the Class of '87 and first performed before members of the school 
a ul their friends, June 18, 1887, and later at Ellsworth, Maine, 
April 6th, 1888. 

Price, - -.- - - - - J85 cents. 

THE idea of this cleverly conceived but quaintly named piece may be 
briefly described as follows : The "Genius of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury," although congratulating herself upon the achievements of the age, 
still longs for some means of recalling to earth the prominent characters 
of the past. Her wish is granted by the "Inventress" who produces 
the "marvelous machine/* the " Chronothanatoletron " (or Time ar'i 
Death Annihilator), bv means of which any woman of any epoch can l*^ 
brought at once into tne presence of the "operator." 



ENTERTAINMENT FOR GIRLS. 



THE BOOK OF DRILLS. 



A collection of entertainments for stage, hall or parlw, by 
Mary B. Horne, author of "A Carnival of Days," 
"The Peak Sisters," "Book of Drills, Part One," etc. 

Price, • • • • • 30 cents. 

CONTEITTS- 

The Nursery Maids* Drill. Arranged for ten little girls of 
from six to ten years of age. 

The Japanese Umbrella Drill. For twelve giris or youn^ 
ladies in Japanese costume. Very picturesque. 

The Sunflower Chorus, or, Grandmother's Garden. For 
boys and girls ad libitum. Introducing songs and recitations. 

Qood*Ni^ht March. For six of the very smallest children. 
Very quaint and amusing. 



MRS. WILLIS'S WILL 

A COMIC DRAMA IN ONE ACT. 

FOR FEMLE CHflRflGTERS ONLY. 

Price, • . 15 cento. 

Five female characters. Scene, a rustic interior, very 
easy. Costumes every day and eccentric. This piece has 
an excellent plot, and is very funny. Few plays for female 
characters only are as satisfactory in performance. 



A NEW IRISH PLAY. 



INNISFMIL- 

OR rRE WANDERER'S DREAM. 

A DRAMA OF IRISH LIFE IN FOUR ACTS. 

By RICHARD QUINN. 

Seven male and three female characters. Scenery not difficult) 
costumes of the period. This piece is interesting in story and depicts 
Irish patriotism, sentiment and humor, with truth and vigor. The char- 
acter of Felix is an admirable one, the player assuming many disguises 
in course of the action. Effie (lead) and Mary Anne (soubrette) are both 
good parts; Benner (heavy) and Con o' the Bogs (heavy comedy) very 
effective. 

Prlee, .... 15 eentf • 

SYNOPSIS. 

Act. I. Scene i . — Xoss Castle^ Killamev, by twilight, " For well strike another 
blow." The wanderers meet. Gerald's oath. Plans lor the future. **Innisfaill" 
Felix feels grateful to an absent brother. ** A real raw sprig of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary." A luckv find and a f ruitles search. Treachery. 

Scene i,—A draiviner-room in Castle Headford, A man of gloomy thoughts. 
" The mound of green." Her father's choice. Effie's misery. *' A parting word." The 
loose shoe. Ifrandon's sentiments. ** Not a hitch in the' proceedings." The stolen 
photograph. A crestfallen foe. ** The right I What right ! '* Baffled. 

Act II. Scene i. — Exterior of Malone's Cottage, The old pedagogue in his 
element. Bog Latm. A strike of diplomacy. ** Who else would I be ? *' 

Scene 2. — Interior of a mountain hut. A sad picture. "Greenlea." A stran|;e 
meeting. An unexpected arrival. ** I never heard tell of him, ma'am." A timely visit. 
"Love's Young Dkbam." 

Act III. Scer\e.— TAe Emerald Scoo/— A csive in the Eagle's Nest Mountain. 
** Now. Con ! " A bargain. Felix waiting for Gerald. " The rock ! the rock ! " The 
ghost of Mat Dwyer. A tale of many crimes. The signal. " And is the sleep of death 
so like its image ? '* '* Con I Con ! Curse the cowardly rogue, he's gone." Thb Wan- 
derer's Dream. 

Act. IV. Sotne.—A roomin Arbtttus Lodge, A guilty conscience. Felix plays 
a strange part, but it strikes home with a vengeance. " In heaven or earth there is no 
hopej there is no hope for me." The magic word. Startling disclosures. Conflicting 
emotions. A reconciliation. Felix a thinking. "A Michaelmas daisy." The "Best 
Man " arrives, The music of Innisfail. 



A Fool for I uck. 

A FfiRCICAL COMEDY IN TWO ACTS. 

By W. M. BROWNE. 

Four male and three female characters. This laughable comedy of 
modern society turns upon the mania for stock speculation. The leading 
comedy character is a type of Englishman not unrelated to Lord Dun- 
dreary, the other personages and the scene being American. Tho 
dialogue is very bright, the scenery and costumes very easy. 

Price, 285 centf • 



By the Author of " Placer Gold." 



Bound bv km Okth 

A DRAMA IN PROLOGUE AND FOUR ACTS. 

By DAVID HILL. 

Author of " Forced to tub War," " Out of his Sphhrk," 
" Placbr Gold," "Thb Grangbk," Etc. 

Six male and four female characters. Scenery, not simple, but easily simp'ififfi , 
costumes, modem. This is a stong and stirring melodrama of modem life and i me . 
The comedy element is furnished by a negro and a quaint old woman's part. Klias, ilie 
" oath-bound," is a strong part ; Seth is a good light comedy villain, and Jacob a strotr.; 
" heavy " part. 

Price. ..... 25 cents. 

SYISrOIPSIS: 

PROLOGUE. The storm. Robbery and murder. Bound by an oath: "As God is 
my witness, I will keep this stcret until my dying day." Tableau. 

Lapse o/fiveyearM beiw^tn Prologue and First A ct» 

ACT I. ScBNB I. Johnson's house. Surrounded by wealth. Sambo in trouble. 
Return of Seth Randolph. A murder prevented by a . mirror. Drucilla's courage- 
" Rats." Seth runs the establishment. Scbnb 2. Interview between Sambo ant 
Lucy. ** Hev you got the valerian cremens, or are you clean gone crazy?" Scbnp 
3. The blind miller and his family. Jacob Johnson again. His demand for the 
hand of Mabel. The refusal. Jacob's threat. Edward and Mabel. Ehasthenatl> 
bound. Face to face. " For God's sake, who are you ? " " Elias Amsden, the lac 
ye bound by an oath." 

ACT IL Scene i. Interior of mill. Elias and Edward. The hidden money. Eiiaa 
and his secret. " O, money I money t you are the bane of my life ; but I worship 
you as a god. Scene 2. Sambo and Lucy again. " Lor a mighty ! who arushed de 
tea set? Who broke down de box? Who de — ** A ludicrous scene. Scenk 3. 
Jacob and Drucilla. The wolf and the lamb. Mabel pleads for her parents. 
Jacob's demand. Seth interferes. Edward and Elias pay Raymond's notes. 
Jacob's discov^jy. ** Every dollar of that money is a base counterfeit." Deeper in 
the toils than ever. Seth Randolph's remorse. Elias driven to despair. ** O, I be 
doomed — doomed.'* 

ACT III. Scene 1. Two rc^es well met. Plan to secure Mabel. Seth refuses to 
act. Face to face with Elias. His curse. Jacob's villainy. A diabolical plot. 
Scene 2. Tumed into the streets. Phillip's trust in the Lord. " He will guide us 
through the wilderness like as he did the Israelites of old, if we are not afeered to 
trust him." Discoveiy by Lucy. A friend in need. ** Now you just follow me ard 
Hf! take you home in half a jiffy." Schnb 3. Mabel and the letter. The hound 
still ui;>on the track. Mother and daughter. "Then, though I cmsh my heart in 
doing it, I will marry Jacob Johnson." Scene 4. Jacob starts to burn the mill. 
Scene 5. Interior of mill. Edward in hiding. Elias contemplates suicide in order 
to reveal the oath. Seth and Jacob. The check. The drugged wine. Seth out- 
witted. " O, I am lost ! lost ! " Jacob fires the mill. StOfox, flames and smoke. 
Seth recovers. Locked in. To the rescue of Elias. EdSvard beneath the trap. 
A double rescue. Seth Randolph saved, but dying. "Let — let me speak! Ja — 
—Jacob — O, God ! — he — Jacob — he done this — he — " 

ACT IV. Scene i. Mabel and Lucy. Phillip's anxiety. Off to the rescue. " Lead 
the way, Betty, and I'll follow you with the strength of a giant." Scene 2. Con- 
fession and death of Seth Randolph. " Place me where the birds can sing over me, 
and where streaks of sunshine can reach my grave.*** Scene 3. Drucilla and Jacob. 
The dove in the eagle's claw. E'ias to the rescue. Phillip, Mrs. Raymond and 
Lucy. Elias attempts suicide. Timely arrival of Edward. "Kill the fatted calf, 
the prodigal has returned." Jacob in the toils. Return of the money. A happy 
termination. 



In the Enemy'8 Gamp; 

OR, THE STOLEN DESPATCHES. 

A Drama in Three Acts, by 
S. J. BROWN. 

Price, •----•-15 cents. 

Eight male, two female characters. Good leading part, genteel 
Yillain, Irish and negro character. Time of playing about two hours. 
While not distinctively a war-play its incidents are concerned with im- 
aginary events of the Rebellion, and it is not unsuited to the needs of 
Grand Army Posts. Scenery, simple interiors and landscape drops, 
very easy camp scene. 

SYNOPSIS. 

ACT I. Capt. Oliphant's home in the North. An unfinished honey- 
moon. The call of duty. A wife's anguish. "My hand girt on 
the sword that will be raised against my father I " The rebel spy. 
The Stolen Despatches. "He is Madge's father I Rather 
a thousand times my own disgrace, than be his executioner." The 
penalty of silence. Disgraced. 

ACT II. Scene I. Irish and negro. Colored dentistry. Scene IL 
The prison. A little story over a bottle of wine. " I understand. 
Good bye, old friend, and may Heaven bless you." The Escape. 
A shot in the dark. " Now, my lady Madge, by fair or foul means 
you must be mine." Scene III. Dead to the world. A wife's 
devotion. "I must bear it all for Malcolm's sake." A warning. 
"There is peril everywhere for friends of rebels." A false knave. 
"To remain is certain death I " To the Rescue. 

ACT III. Scene I. The camp. " If I could only hear from Madge I" 
The flower girl. The price of a passport. " I pay it, but to only 
one." Husband and wife. "What is this woman to you?" A 
conundrum whose answer is death. " For the love of Heaven, get 
me the pass I " The Deserter. Scene II. The villain's suit 
renewed. " Why not ; your husband no longer lives." The lie in 
his teeth. Misunderstood. "Can you not trust your wife.?" Re- 
captured. Scene III. Sentenced to Death. "You will 
sometime Vn-.w that Malcolm Oliphant died for another's crime ^ 
true to the Union — true to the last." A Reprieve. The spy's 
death. " We have plotted together and die together." Reunited. 



MISS TIFFANTS LATEST AND BEST. 



An Autograph Letter. 

A Comedy-Drama in Three Acts. 

By ESTHER B. TIFFANY. 

Author of "A Rice Pudding," •'Anita's TrUl,** "The Way to His 
Pocket," and other favorite pieces. 

Five male and five female characters. Scenes, two interiors; costumes^ 

modem and simple. Sparkling in dialogue, strong in 

interest, graceful in idea, 

Prio«, ••..... S85 cents. 

SYNOF^SIS. 

ACT I. Staunton's lodgings. Port-wine and poverty. Love's young di am. A voice 
from the tomb. ** Why do you haunt me ? " A ruined life. Thb Autograph 
Lbttbk. *• I'll d^troy it this very day." Troubles thicken. The grasp o^ poverty. 
An idea. ** Give me one hour and you shall have your money." The key of the 
secretary. Tub seed op s<»row. ^ 

ACT II. John Master's home. The temperance question. Two sides of an old ma!^ 
"Aunt Libby, you're a jewel." Reading the newspaper. "Black satin's iu 
fashion." The bitter past. A storj* of a wasted life. The unanswered letter. An 
angel's visit. Thb letter answered after twenty years. The ring and its 
motto. ** To love is to trust." The harvest op happiness. 

ACT III. At Staunton's again. Locking the stable door. White lies and white 
lilacs. A confession. " Tfu letter never reached John MasterU hands,''* For 
love's sake. **• He must be told.'^ A daughter^'s happiness. "She will marry the 
man she loves, but for you.'' A sacrifice and a promise. Face to pace. '* I came 
to fling his treachery in his face, but it is the face of a dead man." False to the 
Jast. ** For her sake, not yours, I lied." A noble foe. Young love and old. Eat* 
plained at last. *' I am no man's wife." The Garnering op the Grain. 



THE WAY TO HIS POCKET. 

Price, 15 cents. 

A comedy in one act, for two male and three female characters. Scene, an interior, 
•ostumes modern. All its requirements are simple to the last degree, and offer tio diffi- 
cuUies. This little play is in Miss Tiffany's best vein, and admirably continues thtf series 
of parlor ])ieces, refined in humor and clever in plan, of which ^he is the author. Plays 
about an hour. 



IGB M. 3BA' 

Price 15 cents, unless otherwise stated* 



I*Mm^ in iwo I NEW BBOOM SWEEPS €L1AH, A, 



I I'.JMt: in rum itit. >^PiAi. 

110 CUBE, NO FAY. larceUi un?: act. j 
OHCE OKf A TtK£. Dnnnw u^ t^ i^:» 
ONE HtJHBREB YEABS AGO, Drm^Ki 

ill In,. ,ul-.. M mil--. .; feiiilife, 

ORIGINAL IDEA, AK. LHak«wc for * 
OUR FOLKS* Drnmn 111 three acis. 6in*'ts, 
pIbSlE YOUR OWN CAKOE. F:*r, t. 

ill ux;<; ;icl, 7 iJii.iiE^^, jl f^maiiCi* 

PAST EEDEMPTIOH, f^'^imi uj fuur 

rti-.ls. (^ iiinks. i fei3triles, 25 CdHtl. 

PEDLAR OF VERYNICE, THE. ^itn- 
k'hquii. 7 J n ales, 

PBECIOtfS FICEIE, A, V^tc^- .n unc 
PUBLIC BENEFACTOR, A. Fa^c ^,> 

nne ai:l h nisilcs, 

JMKADES. Dramii in thfcti acts. 4 maki, EEBECGA'fi TBllTMPH. Drama ia ihn» 

■^ J'-'Tfuiir s. 25 cents, I ^'^^^- n.' Juiuaics. 25 conti. 

DOWN BY THE SEA, Uraina m *.vo ! BED CHIGKON, THE, Tarct. m Mt.t .. t, 

T^Rf^p TOO Much, a, t^arct in <yne act. 

. ■': fci;r5:3les. 

SS OF DUBLIN, THE. Farce iti 

... -.. :. 6 mn1c>, 4 krjiales. 

ENLISTED FOR THE WAR, Dr^ma in 

xhr^Tt: r-.Gls. ; iTi.ilt;?:, i, te'iiiHTcH. 

FATKY OF THE FOUNTAIN. THE. 



;bs, rjn 

HraiiiT! in feyr 
. , - , 25 DeulB. 

SON-BO I^S» Mii?H.j,ltniertaii;j}ncnL 3 males, 

5OST0K DIP, THE. < v^ediciift in mtc 

^ict- 4 HSities, -1, females . 

3EEA0 ON THE WATERB. Driimn in 

:-. 5 111 Piles, Ti females. 

FTTA. liMrJcMiiit in iwo paits. 3 

?IOl!*'^iTr TTEB€EX» THE. Furtt 

fjifl GL, A. (Ihri5tmas cn^ 

ketl^. M^my ciwm 

! SHAVEt A. Fiiice m an* acL 6 

lt»3 OF FtEE. Farce in oqe act. 6 



BEVOLTOr THE BEES, YHI^Mu. 

iiiLJi] iiJlegory. Q females. 

RUNAWAYS^ THE, Vunjt 1 



1 tKi 1 1- 



: in one aui. | 



SANTA CLAUS* FROLICS, am^m^s. 

; e-TUc r 1 ;ii ! 1 n jcsi T , i\1 li n y f har. 

SCULPTOR'S TRIUMPH, THE. AJIe- 

^^... ,- ™,„. K'^iHi'. 1 niak'^ 4 1-ciijl1]j^s* 

:H of . THE FAMILT, TEE. ! SEA OF TROUBLES, A* Faice? k one 

V. ., .. Jtarn. 11 i:i three i^:[s, ii; males, 3 fetn, I nnt. 3 mnlt^'S. 
FLOW! Na BOWL, THE. DTamamthrce I SEEINO THE ELEPHANT. Tcwpn;* 

A'lt.-^ •. iiia]ei, 1, feiiiiiltii. 26 COnla. 1 anci:: frircc. 5 rnaJcs, 2 ll-uiLikis, 

^KT"T=^^»OM OF THE PBESS* fatcc ni SEVEN AGES, THE. Ii^ilc^u timenain- 

EMEN OF THE JURY, lArce^ SHALL OUB litOTHEBS VOTE? Hn- 

'^L- II -■ miiltrbj. i njiuoLsi dcbaic fojr ji boys, 

OHEAT ELIXXB, THE, Farce in on- jct SNOW BOUND. Mhsic^l nnd^rjiTMiieen- 

OBEATEST PLAGUE IN LOSE, T^, STAND BY tHE FLAG. l>«i»ii- in"U 

Jraj-ct iJTi Qiie .11,1, 3 rt;rriiil;r;:&. ;ict, q nwlr-s. 

GHEGIAN BEND, THE. Farce in one SILVIA^ S SOLDIER, Drama in wi» agia, 

net. 7 1t-m:tlt'N. _ __ ._ J ^ m.Hlt-H, y fi:i.rt.iic.s, 

moaS OF THE. STEIKE, THE, , TEMPTER, THE, DmniA in mic «l 1 



lYPOCHONDEIAG; THE. Faiicc In one 
act. i, irjrileA. 
LST LOAF, THE. Dtauui in mo aci*. 

t maJt*> ^ fejihilti, 

IGHTHEABT'S PILGRIMAGE. Aiie- 

■ ^ory 101 .' i ! I -. , f, Urn.', k-s -t i i iJ rhorus, 

FiTTTTP PPnurv ttig, THE. Diauw in 
li^rniilcfi. 
LkER^ A. Farc«ii»one 

?M>NNET, A, Farce in hdc 



... THE DEMIJOHN, THE. 

mr- .h-l. 4 ITKiIl'-., 

JTHEB'S KEEPEB, Draoia in 
\ DISAPPEARANCE, A, 
; HE CAPTAm. FaFce in 



I 



DIE. Fu^rce ill one act. % 
km^VADA. Mnuiiia in thptcacts, i male&, 3 



TENDER ATTACHMENT, A. Kirtir iir 

ill If a. t. 7 Tn..t',-?i. 

THIEF OlP TIME, THE. F^roe id om 
thirty" MINUTES FOB BEFBESH 

tuetlta, liirc-j: in one -id. 4 iiuLri,. \ fcMU. 

THOBK AMONG THE ROSESrA, Cunv 

cdy in one .nil. a rn;ilcs+ fi feTTiiilys. 
TITANIA. Vis.y iVir thililfcm ii< two acts, 

Mnnychar 25 oeata. 

TOO LATE FOR THE TRAIN. T>i.Tiog;j*i 

Hir 2 innle-., iritrr.iluciniHL sonc> 'mi rL'i_]t.iitn.n».. 

TOIJRNAMENT OF IDYLWEKT, f HE. 

VISIONS OF FREEDOM. \llc£orf fos 
USING 'the WEjSD. Fai^* in sne att 
TS^ANTED, A MALE COOK. Fme in 

one avc, 4 iib'k|L"T. 
WAB OF tr^ ROSES. Allegory fbr 8 

IflJll^llciS. 

WE'RE ALL TEETOTALIBS. F;iit:c ii* 

one sctone. 4 nm]iii, ; fL:n]jl!et. 



rALTER H. BAKER, & CO/CPOBtems), Boston, Mass 
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A Box 9F MeNKEYS. 

. -A PARLOR FARCE iN TWO ACTS. 

By OH ACE U FURNISS, 

llCCfvrintied iititn HAitPniu* llAt At. by klM ricrmfMioii of Mcftsra, Hlrper 9nd Bin**] 
T^'(» 0i*il0 0**4 llu t;& fcdule chju-acters^ Sct^ne, am e^f interior* itir i 

Metft trv the atHhor riecred Savage" aifiJ otlier i 

P' " ;-.'htIy and / 

i^i 3<t.*i>Lin by the CnlcrritHii Dmrnatfc Cltib, o( 
ucccss. It ciii be sitcces^fully played m a p«itl(ic 
lid U in all re$|i«ct^ aniLdiiiirable sucQessor to Mba i 






JHE C OUNTRY gCHOOL 

ON ewTFRTAINMENT IN TWO SCENES. 

By M. R. ORNE. 

i Of any ru5iTi!)tt <il c];nracteia, male qr ieunalt, eithtf of bath, many or i^v. 
UUId. Scenftjf sutijtje ; coitumeB, th^se of ouf granttfaTher's dhys\ tiine in 
uUuuT twiy iMiiuito* 'ITie akeld) carrica 1 be $p«ctalar Irack lej Jita «choo)*b*>^ da> =. . . . , ,. 
iitilc rtd school-ht^itw* and i» sure to b« rery |K>pijbr« 

;L Inuoduct«)iy. Going K> £4^iW* Hookin' tf|»pifrs ftfitllKiOkin* Ji€k. Jokes 
I i»n4 jollity* 

SCKNFt II* The old " deeatrick atutft" hokisc. The Kholars ju$«mMe* CAlling the 
loH* Exjchsck* lT>eiicwtNjy3 — •* JidiLiA Ci£l mod Billbux Cmlu'* ITie stunrnn^ 
liov, riie infant dass* *' Thu js a warm dough wnt; Itead tin iL" TW ^- 
tia > ' t ** Why doe* nr* ehi'h^m UtAve a tnjiik ? " A history ItsAfM^ Ou» f l- 
< ifftojgtf Wa]ihiiii}^Losii*s binhdsy is celehrAted, A visiUH» S^rtetx>dy^i " 
very delicate child* Somefiin about pickle*. A visU from the *dia>al v-.- 

A ^thvt.il t%t.mit\^non in «*h'ivv - *i' -^luins, 1ik\Mi<^U1^g tif\* li«<.<oi r 

Tle^dtofooU A vrv bad tf.< :isrs. A ntolloo «oiig. A cru 

har, MfiTrt-e tun. \ bov** coiu, " 



Walter H. Baker & Co., 23 Winter St., Boston, 



rfilLlL, A K^ P«dllt«l&, ]ian*hitini I r^ aotrafc. 



